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J HE new Pennsylvania Capitol, the corner-stone of which 
was laid last August, is said to have been ready, as the 
statute required, for the opening of the session of the 

Legislature this week, although the rooms are not yet plastered, 
and the walls of the principal rooms are finished with hang- 
ings of cotton cloth. The exterior is, of course, quite unfinished. 
The money appropriated for the building has been spent, and 
another appropriation, of three million dollars, will be asked 
for at the coming session of the Legislature. Whether this 
sum, if granted, will be sufficient to complete the building 
remains to be seen, but the experience of other States does 
not encourage the belief that no further expenditure will be 
necessary. ‘There is no need of recalling now the scandals of 
the competition, but it may be permitted to remark that Gov- 
ernor Hastings, notwithstanding the excellence of his inten- 
tions, and the determined stand which he has taken all through 
the affair in favor of honesty and good faith, really gave the 
other side an advantage over him by the ill-judged limit which, 
at his instance, was placed by the statute on the cost. The 
half-million dollars or so to which the expense was restricted 
was evidently barely sufficient to provide mere shelter for the 
Legislature, and altogether inadequate to the needs of a rich 
State like Pennsylvania, If two or three million dollars had 
been appropriated in the first place, the public would have 
been interested in the esthetic part of the competition, and 
would have asked emphatically why the best design should not 
be carried out; while, under the present circumstances, the 
Commissioners have only to allege that the money allowed by 
law was hardly sufficient to build a barn, and that they did 
the best they could to reconcile the statute witha proper regard 
for the dignity and credit of the people of Pennsylvania, to 
draw to their side a great number of people, including, prob- 
ably, nearly all the inhabitants of Harrisburg, who, remem- 
bering little of the circumstances, will easily be led to believe 
that the controversy is simply one between the niggardliness 
of the Governor and the good taste and public spirit of the 
other Commissioners. 





VERY one will be pleased at the appointment of Mr. John 

B. Cauldwell as the Director of Fine-Arts in the United 
States Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900. Mr. 
Cauldwell was recommended for the appointment several 
months ago, by a convention of the National Academy of 
Design, the Society of American Artists, the National Sculp- 
ture Society, the American Water Color Society, and the 
National Society of Mural Painters ; and the recommendation 
was immediately endorsed by nearly all the other important 
artistic associations in the country, It is hardly necessary to 





say that Mr. Cauldwell possesses to a remarkable degree the 
qualifications needed for his important position. He has stud- 
ied art both here and abroad, and is known as a skilful amateur, 
so that he can judge of the work submitted to him as an expert 
of wide sympathies; while his familiarity with the French 
language and French ways will help very much in smoothing 
the way for what should be an important event in the history 
of American art. It is known that the wall-space in the Fine- 
Arts buildings in Paris will be comparatively restricted, so that 
a good deal of tact will be needed to secure such room as the 
Americans will wish to have. 


PECULIAR case, in which the Field Columbian Museum, 
A in Chicago, is defendant, is before the Illinois courts. 

Four-years ago, Messrs. Maw & Company, of London, 
who are well-known manufacturers of tile and ceramic produc- 
tions, sent to the Museum for exhibition, as a donation, a 
quantity of mosaics and other articles, valued at fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. The authorities of the Museum placed on exhi- 
bition some of the articles, but put the greater portion in stor- 
age, and notified Messrs. Maw & Company that they were 
not wanted, and would be returned if requested. Notice was 
also given that they were not insured. Some time later fire 
broke out in the warehouse where they were stored, and the 
goods were slightly damaged. It does not appear that Messrs. 
Maw & Company ever reclaimed the articles, and, some time 
ago, they were sold at auction by the directors of the Museum, 
together with some other Museum property, the whole bringing 
five hundred dollars. Now, Messrs. Maw & Company claim 
fifteen thousand dollars’ damages, maintaining that their goods 
were given to the Museum only for exhibition for educational 
purposes, and that the Museum had no right to sell them 





ITHOUT wishing to anticipate the action of the jury, it 
W is tolerably safe to predict that the plaintiffs will fail to 

establish their claim. It cannot be supposed that the 
directors of a public museum are bound to keep on exhibition 
any and all articles that may be sent them by enterprising 
manufacturers, unless they expressly agree to do so. In the 
present case, the authorities of the Museum seem to have in- 
formed Messrs. Maw & Company plainly that they did not 
want most of the goods, that they were paying storage for 
them, and wished to have them taken away, and, having waited 
for four years, in vain, for compliance with this request, they 
decided to spend no more of the money of the Museum in pay- 
ing storage on articles which were forced on them against their 
will, and terminated the matter by selling them. It is obvious 
that, unless the directors of museums are allowed the privilege 
of declining offered gifts, and of disposing of articles bestowed 
on them which they do not want, they will soon be overwhelmed 
with exhibits from people who wish to advertise their goods at 
small expense, and it is to be hoped that the Columbian Museum 
case will establish their rights permanently. 





HE development of street-paving in this country is a matter 
of much interest. Naturally, New York tries to be in the 
lead in such matters, and, within the last nine years, one 

hundred and thirty-six miles of streets in Manhattan Island 
have had their pavements of granite blocks replaced with asphalt. 
The process is still going oa, and, although about two hundred 
and fifty miles of street-pavement still consist of granite 
blocks, these will, in the opinion of the city officials, be gradu- 
ally abandoned, and asphalt substituted, except in the lower 
parts of the city, and on the water-front, where stone-paving 
will probably always be necessary, to endure the heavy traffic. 
Only a few yards of wood-block pavement exist in the city, 
this being in Twentieth Street, between Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, and the ancient macadam, which lent itself so pleas- 
autly to the drives along the Hudson in the Fort Washington 
region, has nearly disappeared, only eighteen miles being left 
in the entire island. It is curious that, while New York has 
been introducing asphalt, foreign cities, which once used it 
everywhere, have been giving it up. Even in Paris, where 
the universal aspbalt pavement was once considered a dis- 
tinguishing glory of the “ Ville Lumiere,” the roadway in the 
most frequented streets is now generally paved with wood- 
blocks, only the sidewalks being asphalt; and a great deal of 
pavement is laid, particularly in the neighborhood of the rail- 
way-stations, with blocks of hard stone, apparently granite or 
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trap. In London, the same change has taken place, to a still 
greater extent, nearly all the principal streets having had their 
asphalt pavement replaced with wood. In London, the reason 
for the change is said to have been the slippery quality of the 
asphalt after the light rains characteristic of the English 
climate; but in Paris such rains are less common, while the 
thorough washing of the paving every morning prevented the 
accumulation of slimy mud upon it. Whatever may have 
been the reason for the change, it must be confessed that it 
has been for the advantage of horses rather than men. Even 
the wood pavement, although smooth in comparison with stone 
blocks, is less smooth than asphalt, while the porous material 
soon becomes saturated with filthy street mud, which, as the 
fibres of the wood are worn away, is blown with them, in the 
form of dust, into the faces of the passers-by, and into the 
windows of the houses. The stone pavement, although less 
porous than that of wood, particularly when, as is generally 
the case, the interstices between the blocks are filled with 
gravel and coal-tar, is rough and noisy, soon destroying the 
rubber tires of light carriages, as well as causing injury to the 
nerves of people living in the vicinity. All pavements, how- 
ever, in London and Paris, are kept in shape by being laid on 
a strong foundation of concrete, so that the peculiar appearance 
of the Boston streets, for example, in which the stone-block 
pavement usually presents a succession of hillocks and ridges, 
alternating with hollows of unknown depth, filled with muddy 
water, is unknown in either city. 
‘7y¥ CHANGE has been made in the Architectural Depart- 
Hi ment of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Edgar V. 
Seeler. who has for the last five years had charge of the 
work in design, retiring, to devote himself entirely to private 
practice, and being succeeded by Mr. Frank Edson Perkins, a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and a 
diplomé of the School of Fine-Arts in Paris. Mr. Perkins 
has had a brilliant record in the School of Fine-Arts, his- name 
appearing with great regularity among the winners of the 
various School honors, and his appointment gives assurance 
that the reputation already won by the University of Penn- 
sylvania among American architectural schools will be well 
maintained. 





carried out in New York a fewdaysago. In consequence 

of the widening of a street, it was necessary to remove a 
block of four five-story brick houses. The street was to be 
increased in width forty feet on each side, and the most avail- 
able new lot to set the houses on was at some little distance, so 
that it was necessary to transport them one hundred and fifteen 
feet; but the only alternative was to pull them down entirely, 
and, as they cost sixty-four thousand doilars to build, the 
owner decided to take the risk of trying to movethem. Under 
the direction of a clever architect, a plan was devised for trans- 
ferring them on greased ways, instead of the usual rollers, and 
the scheme was carried out with complete success. The first 
step was to insert three hundred and seventy-five jack-screws 
successively in openings made for the purpose in the founda- 
tion-walls. By means of the jack-screws the whole block was 
then raised four feet, and the ways, of heavy timber, well 
lubricated with soap, were placed beneath, and the houses 
lowered upon them. As soon as the weight rested firmly on 
the ways the jack-screws were taken out, and applied to push- 
ing the building laterally. In this way the block was pushed 
back forty feet. The ways were then shifted, to a position at 
right angles with their former direction, and the houses pushed 
seventy-five feet in the new direction, until they reached the 
new foundations which had already been built to receive them. 
It was then an easy task to lower the block on the new foun- 
dation-walls, reconnect pipes and flues, and make the houses 
ready for occupancy. It is said that the work was done with- 
out causing a single crack in any of the houses, and, as the 
cost of the whole operation was only ten thousand dollars, a 
considerable sum of money was saved. Although the cele- 
brated moving of the seashore hotel, on Long Island, by means 
of a gang of locomotives, was a more picturesque performance, 
it was hardly so serious as that of shifting a block of brick 
houses, and the operation attracted much attention. The In- 
spector of Buildings actually concluded that the experiment 
was too hazardous to be allowed, and ordered the work stopped 
before the moving had fairly begun; but an appeal was taken 
from his decision to the Supreme Court, and, after six weeks’ 
delay, the Court reversed the Inspector’s action. 


A: extraordinary piece of house-moving was successfully 








HE Forest Warden of Minnesota, Mr. Andrews, is doing 

much good by his interesting and effective way of calling 

public attention to the necessity for action in regard to 
forest lands. He observes, in a newspaper interview, that 
twenty thousand men are now employed in robbing the single 
State of Minnesota of its forest wealth, while the processes 
of destruction are so perfected that a tree which has been 
growing for two hundred years may be felled, brought to the 
mill, sawed, kiln-dried, planed and used in building, within 
sixty hours from the time that the axe first touches it. For- 
merly, the destruction of the forests was restricted by the neces- 
sity for hauling the logs to some stream for transportation, but 
the State is now penetrated in every direction by lumber rail- 
ways, which are extended or shifted as required, and it is esti- 
mated that all the remaining timber will be exhausted in from 
twelve to eighteen years. Mr. Andrews points out that, under 
present conditions, the manufacture of paper is perhaps the 
most destructive agency that affects our woodland. The cut- 
ters of wood for the pulp-mills do not spare the smallest sap- 
ling, but leave the ground as bare as if a fire had passed over 
it, and the area thus annually denuded is very great. For a 
single newspaper in New York eight thousand acres of wood- 
land are stripped every year, while the total consumption of 
paper in the city involves laying waste at least one hundred 
and twenty-five acres of virgin spruce forest per day. Once 
stripped, these wasted forests are, in Minnesota at least, 
abandoned. No taxes on them are paid, and they are bought 
in, at the tax sales, by the State, or revert to the State under 
special laws. At present, there are, in Minnesota alone, three 
million acres of land abandoned in this way, on which no taxes 
are paid. By degrees, these tracts will come into possession 
of the State, and, as they are worthless for agriculture, it is 
proposed to replant them with trees, and hold them as public 
forests, trusting that, years hence, they may become an im- 
portant source of revenue, as the State forests are in Europe. 
In Germany and France, the public forests bring in a net in- 
come, varying from about twenty-seven cents to several dollars 
a year per acre, and Mr. Andrews thinks that the Minnesota 
pine-lands should produce an average annual revenue of ninety 
cents per acre, after cutting begins in them, which, if the 
present saplings are not destroyed, he thinks would be in about 
twenty years. 





NDUSTRY in Europe has its risks, even more, perhaps, 
than in this country. A few weeks ago Franco Tosi, a 
distinguished engineer, and the proprietor of the noted ma- 
chine-works at Legnano, was shot and killed, as he entered his 
factory, by a discharged workman. An attempt, which was 
unfortunately unsuccessful, was made by the spectators to 
lynch the murderer on the spot, but he was soon captured, and 
placed in jail. The Schweizerische Bauzeitung remarks that 
it is only a year and a half since a similar murder took place 
in Switzerland, the president of a manufacturing company 
having been shot in the street in Zurich. There is no capital 
punishment in either Switzerland or Italy, so that a person 
who murders his employer is rewarded by being comfortably 
supported at the public expense, for the rest of his life; and it 
is not surprising that Italian criminals see no great inducement 
for restraining themselves. Signor Tosi was a graduate of the 
Polytechnic School at Zurich, and is said to have been a kind 
and considerate employer, and to have done much to improve 
the condition of his twelve hundred workmen. 


Notte soaa in contemporary history is more curious than 
the sudden affection which has sprung up between the 
English and Americans. It must be confessed that the 
emotion is, as yet, rather one-sided, but it is, on that side, real ; 
and apart from the effusiveness of the English newspapers, 
which is suspected of being intensified by political considera- 
tions, there is no doubt that English people generally have 
awakened of late, in a remarkable degree, to our good qualities, 
and not only like to call us their ‘cousins ” but take pains to 
treat usas such. As an evidence of this new feeling, it has been 
seriously proposed to place in Westminster Abbey a monument 
to George Washington. Naturally, the first suggestion came 
from the Anglo-American League, in London, but it is said to 
have been received with favor by influential personages. Mean- 
while, the fashion of Americanism has been spreading, less 
obtrusively, on the other side of the Channel, where the Rue 
Washington, and the Rue Lincoln, in the most fashionable 
quarter of Paris, pleasantly remind the American visitor of 
the generosity with which the French acknowledge greatness 
of mind in strangers, as well as in their own people. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE MOTIVES. — VIII. 
THE PALMETTE AND ANTHEMION, — II. 


UT it was not from Melos alone that the 
Greek potters derived their suggestions 
of palmette forms. Assyria contributed 

largely to the development of the anthe- 
mion. This Assyrian influence in Greek 
decorative design, formerly accepted as a 
commonplace of art history, has been called 
in question in recent times; but a careful 
study of the Greek patterns themselves 
affords convincing evidence of their relation 
to Mesopotamia. 
Fig. 112. Top of Palm- At least one or two centuries before the 

tree, from an Assyrian P 

Relief in British Mu- ate of the Melian vases above cited the As- 

seum, syrians had incorporated the Egyptian 

palmette into their system of ornament. 
Its resemblance to the conventionally pictured date-palm as figured 
in their reliefs (Fig. 112 compare Fig. 108) apparently struck the 
fancy of their artists, gave direction to their treatment of its details 
— suggesting, perhaps, the chevron, which is almost universal in As- 
syrian palmettes, as a conventional portrayal of the leafage of the 
palm—and led to its 
adoption as a detail of 
their Sacred Tree. 
Whether it came to As- 
syria directly from 
Egypt, or by way of 
Cyprus and Pheenicia, or 
by several channels, is of 
secondary importance. 
The Assyrians associ- 
ated it as an alternating 
form in bands and friezes 
with the lotus, lotus-bud, 
pine-cone, and “ pome- 
granate,” invariably linking it to its neighbor on either hand by a 
curved band or ribbon, whose pointed ends curled over like horns or 
incipient volutes under the volutes of the palmette itself (Figs. 106, 
108), while the volutes of the palmette were bent down and then 
curled upward to a voluted termination, forming a reversed curve. 
In the minor palmettes of the Sacred Tree these volutes were omitted, 
and the fan-like leaves spring directly from between the ribbon-ends 
(Fig. 108). 

These observations, at first sight trivial, are really of great im- 
portance as evidence of the Assyrian origin of many features of the 
Greek anthemion. The 
spiral of reversed cur- 
vature ending in an eye 
or button, the pointed 
ends of the clasped rib- 
bons, the radiating cur- 
vature of the leaves, the 
systematic linking of the 
palmette to its neigh- 
bors by looped or fes- 
tooned ribbons or bands, 
and the alternation of 
palmette and lotus forms 
—all these are distinc- 
tive features of Assyrian palmette-bands, and every one of them is 
plainly recognizable in Greek pottery decorations. In Figures 113, 
114, 116, the curved leaves of the lotus-forms and the upward curled 
spiral at the end of a line of reversed curvature connecting the units 
of the pattern, in 113, 115, 116 the aiternation of palmette and lotus, the 
palmette in 115 and 117 springing directly from between the spirally- 
ended connecting bands, are evidences of this; and one has only to 
look over the plates of anthemion-bands in Owen Jones's “ Gram- 
mar of Ornament” to find abundant further confirmation. Now 
these peculiarities of treatment are nowhere found in Egyptian, 
Cypriote or Phenician examples: they are encountered only along 
the path of Assyrianinfluence. Figure 118 shows a Persian palmette 
frieze from Susa (time of the Achewmenide) enamelled in color in 
slight relief upon blocks 
of concrete. Like nearly 
all Persian ornament, it 
is based on Assyrian 
types. Figure 119 is 
also from Susa, and 
shows a curious effort 
to evolve a surface-pat- 
tern out of the Egyp- 
tian form of the palm- 
ette as distinguished ; 
from the Assyrian; the 
contrast with the pre- Fig. 115. Greek Palmette-and-lotus, black on red. 
ceding is striking in the 
absence of that organic linking of the units which was so character- 
istic of Assyrian ornaments. 

















Fig. 113. Greek Pottery Band; framed 
Palmettes. 





Fig. 114. Palmette-pattern, red on black: Vase 
in Louvre. 











1Continued from No, 1198, page 88. 





By what precise channels these Assyrian ideas reached Greece is 
not wholly clear ; but the Assyrian influence was widespread through 
Western Asia, and the ubiquitous Phenicians no doubt carried 
Assyrian wares and imitations of them wherever they traded, as 
well as those of Egypt. This As- 
syro-Phenician influence is abun- 


dantly evidenced in Cypriote art. 

There, as in Rhodes, Egyptian and 

Assyrian models are met with side 

by side; but in the vases found in 

\\ ip the necropolis at Camyros it is As- 

WA syrian types which predominate ; 
DC/OO. 9.2 





and the fact that these vases were 
probably from Beotia, and that 
Corinth may have been originally 
Fig. 116. colonized by Pheenicians, indicates 

how widespread were the Assyro- 

Pheenician influences, both in the Greek colonies and in Greece itself. 
Another pathway of Assyrian influence was through the countries of 
Asia Minor and the Greek colonies along the coast. Assyrian ideas 
chiefly dominated in Western Asia, in Persia, Lycia and Lydia, 
throughout the Hittite Empire, in Phoenicia itself. “ Goodly Baby- 
lonish garments,” 
Mesopotamian em- 
broideries and Sido- 
nian textiles were ar- 
ticles of commerce 
from a very remote 
period; and, as the 
reliefs from Nineveh 
and Khorsabad show, 
the palmette was 
worked upon textile 
fabrics as well as upon 
architectural $ ur- 
faces.2, Thus more or 
less directly from Assyria and Pheenicia, as well as from Egypt by way 
of Cyprus, Rhodes and Melos through the agency of Carian as well 
as Pheenician trade, the palmette was made known and became a 
familiar form to the Greeks. Even in the so-called “ Heroic ” age it 
was used in Mycenw (Fig. 120) in the stiff, straight-leaved, fluted 
form we have seen in Assyrian ivories, but without volutes; and per- 
haps even in Troy (121), though it is doubtful whether the example 
here given, much as it re- 
sembles later anthemions, be 

















Fig. 117. Anthemion Pattern from Vase in Luynes 
Collection, Paris. 


\ 
— . St ae really a palmette and not a 

Al (p C{7 5 Y caprice of an individual de- 

we =v Sg signer. The Mycenzan ex- 
ona \/a) Bee /_~\ ample, however, may be per- 
tf ¥ haps taken as a mere elon- 
- gated half-rosette. This, if 
correct, tends to confirm the 
> re jn a A, conclusion that the whole 
. : series of palmette - forms, 
from Egypt down, started in 
Fig. 118. Persian Palmette-pattern on en- the half-rosette superposed 
amelled Blocks, Susa (Louvre). on the trident-lotus, and not 

on the lotus alone. 

Thus made familiar in diverse ways with an ornament-form which, 
originating as an Egyptian talisman, had already become a conven- 
tional motive of decoration, the Greeks subjected it to the refining and 
beautifying operations of their keen decorative instinct, and devel- 
oped what was destined to prove the most prolific and, on the whole, 
the most beautiful, of all motivesin decoration. It would be interest- 
ing to trace the history of this development in detail, from the ear- 
liest to the latest vases and through the whole 
range of Greek architectural carving, but this 
is quite beyond the limits of our space: we 
must content ourselves with a brief and compre- 
hensive survey. 

The palmette as an incipient anthemion ap- I, me 7 

‘ “ {f b; )) 
pears very early on Greek pottery. We have ty hy y 
seen how the Melian artists utilized it. Vases of eC v x9 " e@ 
the so-called “ Mycenzan ” style, from Ialyssos, 
Mycene, and other seats® of this culture show pig ti9, Persian 
many curious variants of the palmette, modified Palmettes, Susa. 
into suggestions of plant-life, under the nature- 
loving imitative instinct of that art (Fig. 122). Two or three 
centuries later, in the archaic vases with black decorations on a 








2 Dr. Colley March has indeed advanced the theory that the Assyrian palmette 
isan independent Mesopotamia skeuomorphic ornament originating in the tas- 
selled fringes of rugs and hangings, and Professor Haddon appears to have 
partly adopted his view (**Zvolution in Art,’’ pp. 146, 147). Fringes and tassels 
were undoubtedly common, and indeed almost essential, features of even the 
earliest hangings and rugs of Mesopotamia, and this fact doubtless explains 
the partiality of the Assyrians for palmette-and-lotus borders and patterns, 
which they certainly treated often in imitation of such tasselledfringes. But it 
seems to me absolutely demonstrated that the motives which they so treated 
came originally from Egypt, as already explained, and were in Mesopotamia 
subjected to modifications suggested by the already well-established processes 
and finishings of the Mesopotamian textiles, just as the isolated palmette was 
modified into some resemblance to the palm-tree top and made the chief feature 
of the Assyrian Sacred Tree. This is nothing but the common phenomenon of 
convergence or assimilation in its natural operation upon imported motives. 

8 Fiirtwiingler u. Lischke, ‘‘Mykenische Vasen,”’ especially the plates. 
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light-red ground, the characteristic Greek treatment appears quite 
fully developed, although Phenician and Cypriote types are 
often met with — instances of persistence into the more advanced 
period. The palmette as a free ornament alternating with a lotus is 
the usual type, painted with a brush with a bold and free stroke. 
The palmette leaves, generally curving 
slightly outwards and tapering to a point 
at the bottom, nestle between two spirals 
or volutes (Figs. 113, 116). The lotus 
has usually three leaves, the two outer- 
most broadly spreading in Assyrian style 
(Figs. 114, 116), pointed at the top, while 


.—{. the central leaf is often blunt at the top 
J fi and pointed at the bottom. Not infre- 
yg ol ae quently this lotus is treated like a palm- 
Beer ette, with fan-like leaves or lobes between 
the central and lateral leaves (Figs. 113, 

Fig. 120. Mycene. 114). 


With the progress of time and of art, 
the vase-painters not only improved in their technique and drawing, 
but learned to give to their patterns a grace of line and of move- 
ment quite unknown in the earlier examples. It is interesting to 
observe the progress of the technique of the brush in the hands of 
these ancient Hellenic artists. They developed an assurance, a firm- 
ness of touch, a freedom of stroke, and a 
deftness in modulating the pressure — 
the brush so as to shade and taper the line 
or stroke in any desired manner, a crisp 
delicacy of line combined with a fine in- 
difference to merely mechanical precision, 
which impart to their work a vitality, a vi- 
yacity and interest wholly wanting in the 
more labored and deliberately careful work 
of the Egyptians, or, indeed, of any of the 
ancient Oriental decorators. The Japanese 
are perhaps the only people to whom the 
Greek pottery-painters can be compared 
in the qualities of crispness and vigor of Fig. 121. Troy: Gold Vase. 
touch and correctness of truly freehand 
drawing; but Japanese and Greek art are too widely separated in 
subject-matter and methods for any extended parallel between them. 

Without going into the history of Greek pottery in any detail, it is 
proper to observe in passing that practically all the early pottery is 
decorated in black or a dark reddish-brown upon the natural color of 
the vase, and that the more archaic examples, from the eighth or 


—_ seventh century down, generally be- 
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tray the strongest Oriental influence 
KE 


in design and decoration; an influ- 

ence predominantly Assyrian, as Col- 
Fig. 122. Painted Palmette, My- 
cenzan Style, from lalyssos and 


lignon points out, indicated by super- 
posed tiers or bands of ornament and 

Egyptian Lotus-palmette for 

Comparison. 








processions of animals, grotesques, 
chimeras and winged figures. The 
later pottery, from the first quarter of 
the fifth century, or earlier, down to 
and through the Alexandrian period, 
is decorated in red upon a black 
background, the red being the color 
of the vase left untouched within the outlines of the design, while the 
background is filled-in solid with the black fusible pigment or alip, 
which in the finest examples possesses a dull lustre like thin varnish. 
This fundamental difference between vases having the decorations in 
black on a red ground and those having a black ground with the 
decorations left in red (sometimes distinguished as “ black-on-red ” 
and “red-on-black” vases) broadly divides all Greek pottery of a 
date earlier than the Persian wars 
from that of later date, though 
there are exceptions and overlap- 
pings, which do not really affect 
the general division. During the 
Alexandrian period, with its os- 
tentatious art, the black back- 
ground was sometimes abandoned 
for a florid decoration in various 
colors on the red ground; but 
black grounds continued in general 
use until the second century B. C. 
The fundamental difference be- 
tween the technique of these two 
broad divisions of Greek pottery 
corresponds to a marked difference 
in the detailed treatment of the or- 
nament, and especially of the an- 
themion patterns employed. This 
difference is not always in favor 
of the later vases. In those with 
blac’. decorations on a red ground 
the ornament, produced at one operation, preserves all the delicacy 
and vigor of the artist’s touch, and in the best examples there is a 
freedom, a grace and a fineness of line and movement which the 
more labored process of painting-in the background up to the outlines 
of the red-on-black decorations tended inevitably to destroy. The 
w 











Fig. 123. Palmettes of Phenician 
Type: a Phenician Gold Bracelet 
from Tharros (British Museum); 
b typical Cypriote carved Palm- 
a ce from an Archaic Greek 

ase. 





palmette-leaves were painted-in with a single firm stroke of the brush 
(Figs. 115-117), the stems and scrolls were slender and graceful, the 
frets and waves done with a half-careless ease that gives them great 
animation. There is, moreover, a greater variety of type in the an- 
themions of the black-on-red vases than in their successors, although 
there is nothing among them as 
sumptuously elaborate as the great 
anthemion compositions of the later 
Italo-Greek vases, of which Figure 
124 is an example, interesting to com- 
pare with Figure 125, from a vase in 
the style of Nicosthenes. Figures 
126 and 127 illustrate some of the 
more striking types of the lotus and 
OE yp ag ame of these vases; 

igure 128 is from an Italo-Greek 
vase in somewhat similar style. 

With the change of technique in- 
volved in the substitution of the black 
for the red background the light 
grace and freehand elegance of the 
earlier ornamentation were exchanged 
for a more formal, a richer and more 
carefully elaborated decoration. 
Every detail had to be first outlined, 
either with a stylus or with a finely 
pointed brush, and the background 
then carefully filled-in up to this out- 
line. The anthemion immediately 
changed its character, by the close 
crowding of the leaves resulting from the effort to paint the separa- 
tions each with a single stroke of the brush. The stems also were 
made thicker and heavier than formerly, because of the difficulty of 
“ blacking-in ” on either side of a very fine red line. This is not to 
say that fine lines and freedom of design disappeared, but the tend- 
ency was naturally towards a more 
crowded ornamentation, not only 
to simplify the brushwork but to 
relieve the monotony of too much 
unbroken black. The ornament 
was less spontaneous, because it 
must be completely thought out 
and drawn before the brush was 
laid to the vase. But this very 
fact operated in favor of more 
careful drawing, of maturer stud 
of each detail. Very rapidly, nf 
most suddenly, the crudities of the 
earlier patterns, the lingering ves- 
tiges of Oriental influence, disap- 
peared. The very Assyrian lotuses, the broad and varied palmettes 
and the gracefully-wandering interlaces of the Nicosthenian vases 
were no longer ae after. There was less variety of type, but 
greater perfection of design, and the anthemion was developed from 
a mere border-pattern into a superb field-ornament, 
to decorate the sides or backs gate whose fronts 
were occupied by pictorial subjects. In the Italo- 
Greek vases of the fourth century these patterns 
were of a florid and crowded richness of design 
which marked the beginning of the decline (Fig. 
124). What a marvellous growth from the germ of 
the Egyptian lotus and semi-rosette ! 

If we analyze the forms and details of the Greek 
pottery-anthemions, the first and most far-reaching 
modification of their Assyrian and Pheenician pro- 
totypes which they reveal is the substitution of the 
S-scroll in symmetrically opposed pairs for the mo- 
notonous upward-curved linked bands by which the 
Assyrians connected the elements of their palmette-lotus bands. 
While we must credit the Assyrians with the first adoption of the 
palmette as a unit for a border-pattern, and with the first systematic 
linking-together of the units in an organic manner, their artistic in- 
ventiveness stopped 
there. Although 
the reversed curve 
appears in the 
“horns” under 
their palmettes, they 
wholly failed to dis- 
cern its inherent 
beauty and impor- 
tance as a decora- 
tive element. This 
the Greeks early 
perceived, and the 
great majority of 
their anthemion 
patterns display 
the line of double or reversed curvature as an essential element in 
the decorative movement of the design. It figures in four of the five 
types illustrated in Figure 129, at in Figures 113, 114, 116, 117, 
and it is precisely these patterns which have the most grace and 





Fig. 124. Anthemion Pattern, 
from an Italo-Greek Vase of 
4th Century. 





Fig. 125. Anthemion Pattern from 
a Sixth-century Greek Vase, Style 
of Nicosthenes. 





Fig. 126. Palm- 


ette - pattern, 
Assyrian Type, 
from a “ Nicos- 
thenes’’ Vase. 





Fig. 127. Palmette-pattern, Style of Nicosthenes. 
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movement. In these the units of the pattern are parts of a continu- 
ous design, not mere juxtaposed forms. We might almost say that 
the Greeks discovered the principle of rhythmic and harmonic move- 
ment in decoration. ‘They were certainly the first to make the re- 
versed curve (the “line of beauty” of Hogarth) the controlling ele- 
ment in that movement. It occurs, it is true, in 
Egyptian ornament, in certain all-over patterns 
in tomb ceilings; but there, as in Assyrian orna- 
ment, it is merely incidental, almost accidental, 
and is very far from being a characteristic feat- 
ure in Egyptian decoration generally. But from 
the earliest and simplest examples on the red 
vases of the seventh century the history of the 
double reversed or S-scroll may be traced in a 
splendid series of developments of increasing 
importance on pottery and carved marble, 
througi: the fine scrolls of the mouldings of the 
Erechtheum and the neckings of its columns 
(Fig. 134) to the superb carved stele-heads of 
the fourth century B. c. (Fig. 104) and the mag- 
nificent finial of the Choragic monument of Ly- 
sicrates. That, however, is another story. 

The next modification of the Oriental palmette characteristic of 
Greek handling was the treatment of the palmette-leaves. The 
technique of the brush compelled the separation of the leaves, which 
in the original semi-rosette and in most Assyrian examples had been 


crowded into close ( 





Fig. 


Framed 
Palmette or An- 
themion, from an 
Italo-Greek Vase 
in Louvre. 


128, 


contact. This simple 
change led to wide- 
reaching results, for 
it left the painter 
free to give to each 
leaf the curvature 
and outline he might 
prefer. To this we 
owe the rapid de- 
parture from the ap- 
proximately circular 
outline for the whole 
palmette (Fig. 127), 
which led to the ele- 
gant proportions and 
oval outline of the 
perfected anthemion 
of Figures 116, 117 
and 130. The nearly 
circular outline per- 
sisted along with this 
development, as in Figures 113-115, but though in these cases we 
have a palmette rather than an anthemion, they display in the out- 
ward curvature of the leaves and their graceful tapering from 
summit to base the artistic feeling which pervades all Greek orna- 
ment. With the beginning of the fifth century the form of the 
leaves began to change. They were given a lanceolate outline, 
beautifully tapering to a point, and in 
many examples were drawn with an ex- 
tremely delicate and beautiful double 
curve, as in Figures 116, 123 and 132. 

Another curious and interesting de- 
velopment was the framing of the palm- 
ette or anthemion, as in Figures 113, 
114, 130 and 131. This originated in 
the framing-effect of the lateral sepals 
of the lotuses flanking the palmette, as 
seen in Figures 115, 116, 132. The 
framing of the palmette in a continuous 
line was the decorative echo or reflection of these sepals, as may be 
clearly observed in } of Figure 129, or in Figure 114. The framed 
anthemion never passed into Greek carving, but it reappeared in By- 
zantine decoration, by a very remarkable process of reversion, of 
which due notice will be taken later. 

Through all these developments the anthemion retained a certain 
family resemblance to its ancestor, the palmette. Not so, however, 
the unnamed ornament 
which gradually re- 
— the primitive 
otus. It went through 
an extraordinary series 
of mutations, until it 
was metamorphosed in- 
to a tall plant, with 
stiff, out-curving, blade- 
like leaves growing 
from a nest of acan- 
thus-like leaves at the 
bottom (Fig. 134). On 
some vases the Assyrian 
lotus is plainly recognizable, as in Figure 115, by its flaring outline, 
spear-like leaves and extra calyx. In others there is a reminiscence 
of the lotus-palmette, as in Figures 113, 126, 127, and in that whole 
class of vases of the sixth century denominated “in the style of 
Nicosthenes.” But in the majority of fifth-century vases, both 
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Fig. 129. Five Types of Anthemion Patterns. 














Fig. 130. Framed Anthe- 


mions. 





dark red 


Framed Anthemion Pattern 
(Compare with Figure 5, No. 1153 of 
American Architect.) 


Fig. 131. 
on black. 





black-on-red and red-on-black, the lotus is hardly to be recognized. 
When drawn with three leaves, the outer ones are often shaped like 
a scimiter, the broad bases fitting the curve of the spirals below, 
while the central leaf is lanceolate (Fig. 
116, 132); in other cases they sometimes 
suggest a conventional representation of a 
trumpet-shaped blossom (Fig. 133). But in 
many of the patterns there is no resem- 
blance at all to the lotus: the artist has 
evidently sought simply to produce a rich 
floral ornament, not the picture of any 
given plant or flower, though based on the 
general principles of plant-growth (Fig. 
134). 

The last in our list of the changes 
wrought by the Greek vase-painters in 
almette-decoration was the carrying out to its logical results of the 
undamental innovation made by the Assyrians when they converted 
an Egyptian amulet into a border-pattern. The Assyrians never 
progressed beyond the simple and monotonous alternation of the 


palmette with the lotus, pine- 
fi 











Fig. 132. Anthemion,. (Re- 
peated from Figure 12, 
No. 1153 of American 
Architect.) 


cone, or “ pomegranate.” The 
Greeks made out of the palm- 
ette a vital, plastic, ornament- 
motive capable of endless vari- 
ation of detail and of endless 
variety of combination; they 
used it right-side up and up- 


i i i ils. (Re- 
side down, vertically and Fig. 133. Greek Lotiform Details. ( 

. oe ated from Figure 92, No. 1176 of 
obliquely and horizontally, yee ny A hogs 


symmetrically and unsymmet- 

rically, with leaves many or few, blunt or pointed, straight or curved, 
crowded or sparse, broad or narrow; but always and everywhere the 
sense of rhythmic movement, of smooth and gliding motion, of bal- 
ance, of the proper use of contrasted forms and pleasing alternation, 
seems to have presided over these countless permutations and combi- 
nations. Figure 129 
illustrates five among 
scores of types of these 
combinations. In a 
and 6 we have simple 
alternation of the un- 
framed and framed 
anthemion with the 
lotus, in c the alterna- 
tion of upright and 
inverted anthemions 
~ with the S-scroll. At 
d and e we have double 
anthemion - patterns, 
one symmetrical, and 
the other alternately inverted in a sort of counterchange design; and 
Figure 117 shows one out of many oblique anthemions. Without as- 
serting positively that no anthemion-pattern was ever duplicated on 
two Greek vases, I believe this to be a fact; at least I have never 
vet been able to find, in the two or three large collections I have 
had a chance to visit, nor among the thousands of illustrations in the 
books, two patterns from different vases that were precisely alike. 
Was there ever, in any other decorative art, such a marvellous 
variety of beautiful ornament produced from so limited a stock of 
primary motives ? A. D. F. HaMuin. 
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Fig. 134. Carved Anthemion from Erechtheum. 


(To be continued.} 









PRESENT STATE OF FORWARDNESS OF THE 
EXHIBITION FOR 1900.— THE MONUMENT 
TO CHARLES GARNIER. 


N the Champs Elysées, on the Esplanade 
I des Invalides, in the Champ de Mars and 
on the banks of the Seine, work on the 
Universal Exhibition is in full activity, and 
excites the curiosity of Parisians, who inter- 
estedly follow the progress which each day 
realizes. This is the moment when the pub- 
— lic, judging from the work that has been done 

ne ne and that which remains to do, is asking with 
‘sp eeiiupane much disquietude whether things will be rediy 
#7. % at the time fixed. Yielding to the general 
belief that an exhibition is never ready at the proper time, it is de- 
cided that this one of 1900 will also be behindhand. This is an error 
which must be contradicted, for it rests on a mere misunderstanding. 
In 1889 the buildings, with some unfortunate exceptions, were fin- 
ished in time for use. If on the day of the opening many of the 
galleries were empty, or still encumbered with haif-unpacked cases, 
the fault lay with the exhibitors who were not willing to install their 
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exhibits before the last minute. I remember, personally, the diffi- 
eulty which the administration had in ing them to exhibit 
some little speed in arranging their exhibits. It may be the same in 
1900, but will it? It is to be hoped that it wont, considering that 
the demands for admission are coming in greater numbers than they 
were at the corresponding time in 1889. In any case, the works are 
much farther advanced. The palaces on the Champs Elysées are 
showing up rapidly, and have reached the height of main cornice 
and entablature. Now we can take account of the mass of these 
constructions and of their grandeur of aspect. As for this, the 
Parisians who showed themselves in the beginning hostile to this 
transformation of the Champs Elysées now seem better to under- 
stand the monumental grandeur of the executed scheme. 

The strikes of the workmen in October last have evidently brought 
weeks of trouble on the yards, but everything has been restored to 
order to-day and the delays have not been important. Work on 
the Pont Alexandre III progresses rapidly. Of the four great pilons 
which emphasize the entrance, two, those on the right bank, are 
almost finished for their full height. A great iron bridge cast over 
the Seine serves for the false-works for the arches of the bridge. 
This allows the least encumbering of the river’s bed, and does not 
interrupt the circulation up and down during the whole time re- 
quired for the building operations. This temporary bridge is com- 
posed of a great lattice-girder, 150 metres long by 6 metres wide, 
and 74 metres high. On the site of the Invalides the work of grad- 
ing is going on, and some of the trusses of the future palaces begin 
to rear themselves. These palaces, forming a great rectangular 
horseshoe opening towards the Pont Alexandre III, will shelter 
Groups 12 and 15, consecrated to decoration and the furnishing of 
public buildings and dwellings, and to different industries. The left 
side is to be reserved for the French sections, that on the right 
to the foreign sections. The general plan of the palaces on the 
Champ de Mars has also the form of a rectangular horseshoe, backed 
against the Machinery Gallery. The highest point of it is occupied 
by the Palace of Electricity, from which stretches a monumental 
fountain, or chateau-d’eau, on each side of which a ramp of gentle 
slope leads to the first story of the palace. In fact, everywhere 
they have been obliged to build first stories in order in some meas- 
ure to satisfy the demand for space, still insufficient, which has been 
claimed for different classes. The rule established by M. Picard, 
the Commissary-General, grants to each of the classes the same area 
as in 1889 increased by 25 per cent —the French sections occupy- 
ing 60 per cent of the total space, and the foreign sections the re- 
maining 40 per cent. It was necessary, therefore, to find how to 
provide in the buildings such considerable surfaces, and this was 
quite impossible if the buildings should have only ground-floors. 
The galleries, then, were a forgegone conclusion, but the difficulty 
was to induce exhibitors to accept positions here which they really 
considered disadvantageous. In former exhibitions the upper floors 
were few, and consequently little frequented. It was necessary, 
therefore, in 1900, to induce the public to reach the first story and 
to retain them there not only by interesting exhibits but by differ- 
ent attractions. Therefore, the restaurants in the galleries over- 
looking the central garden will be very numerous. The staircases, 
the ramps and the elevators will also be multiplied to the farthest 
limit. Moreover, moving staircases of continuous operation are to 
be installed at several places to raise visitors without their having 
themstlves to make any effort. Much is expected from the curiosity 
which these elevators will excite, since, according to the actual fig- 
ures, they will be able to transport from twenty to forty persons at 
atime. But this is not all. An electric railway is to connect the 
Champ de Mars with the Invalides by the quais and the Avenue de 
la Motte Piquet. This last being outside the limits of the exhibi- 
tion, the railroad will have to be raised above the level of the public 
streets to a height of 7 metres, and so will correspond to the height of 
the first story of the palaces. In this manner visitors will be naturally 
and easily brought to these first stories and there retained by inter- 
esting exhibits. 

The machines which are to furnish the steam or electric power to 
the exhibitors are to be installed in the Champ de Mars at each side 
of the Palace of Electricity, between each wing of the palace and 
the old Machinery Gallery. The power will be such that the great 
steam-stacks are to have a height of 80 metres with a maximum 
diameter of 5 metres. All the galleries for these machines are in 
course of erection and the monumental chimney-stacks and ducts 
have just been put out to competition. The old Machinery Gallery 
which, unfortunately, they have been obliged to preserve, will be 
completely transformed inside. Its centre will be occupied by the 
grand hall, which is to contain seven out of the nineteen bays of 
the gallery. This hall, square in plan, will include a grand circular 
arena, ‘he angles being arranged like huge niches with seats en 
gradin, which will accommodate 20,000 persons. Its domed ceiling 
will be glazed in the upper portion. For this considerable amount 
of work, the architect, M. Raulin, may be excused for being a little 
behindhand. The agricultural and hippic competitions and the 
salons of painting having still to be held in 1899 in the Machinery 
Gallery, there will remain thereafter only ten months, about, for the 
transformation. Up to that time the studies of the detail of con- 
struction and decoration will be pushed forward in such a fashion as 
to enable the preparation of the metallic framework and all the 
staff-work so as to have only the simple setting in place to do at 
the! ast minute. 





Work is also actively being pushed upon the banks of the Seine, 
4 the Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest, whose station occupies a portion 

the Esplanade des Invalides. The roadbed is ready and they are 
now restoring the surface upon which are to be erected the foreign 
pavilions. These are coming to the administration in the shape of 
schemes which rival one another in richness and originality. Several 
regrettable withdrawals have occurred in the cases of several of the 
South American Republics, among others the Argentine Republic, 
whom its political embroilment with Chili has obliged to provide 
costly armament, with the result that it has had to renounce its par- 
ticipation in the Universal Exhibition of 1900. This withdrawal is 
all the more disappointing because the Argentine Government had 
opened a competition for French architects, and this competition, 
which seems to remain without result, leaves an unfortunate recollec- 
tion amongst those artists who relied on the good faith of the prom- 
ises of the Argentine Republic. The competitors, wronged in their 
personal interests, have addressed a protest supported by the Société 
Centrale des Architects and by the qooisté des Architects Diplomés. 

At this moment the Committee of Admission is actively at work. 
Their rdle consists in examining the demands of exhibitors in each 
class: these classes number 121 and are divided into 18 groups in the 
following manner : — 


Group 1. Education and Instruction. 
“es 


(Classes 1 to 6.) 
2. Works of Art. 


(Classes 7 to 11.) 


~~ 


“ 3. Instruments and the General Processes of Letters, Sciences and 
Arts. (Classes 11 to 18.) 

' 4. Material and Processes of Machinery. (Classes 19 to 22. 

“ 5. Electricity. (Classes 23 to 27.) 

“6. Civil Engineering, Means of Transport. (Classes 28 to 34.) 

- 7. Agriculture. (Classes 35 to 42. 

™ 8. Horticulture. (Classes 43 to 48.) 

‘* 9. Forests, Haunting, Fishing, Crop-gathering. (Classes 49 to 54.) 

**- 10. Alimentation. (Classes 55 to 62.) 

** 11. Mines and Metallurgy. (Classes 63 to 65.) 

‘* 12. Decoration and the Furnishing of Public and Private Buildings. 
(Classes 66 to 75.) 

‘* 13. Threads, Tissues, Clothes. (Classes 76 to 86.) 

** 14. Chemical Industry. (Classes 87 to 91.) 

‘* 15. Divers Industries. (Classes 92 to 100.) 

aie — Economy, Hygiene, Public Assistance. (Classes 101 to 

2.) 
“ 17. Colonization. (Classes 113 to 115.) 
** 18. Military and Naval Armament. (Classes 116 to 121.) 


In principal, the demands for admission must be submitted to the 
Commissary-General before the first of February, 1899. They will 
be, each class at a time, scrutinized by the examining committee for 
admission. In the month of March the committees of installation 
will be nominated, who will designate an architect or an engineer to 
whom shall be entrusted the care of carrying out the work of instal- 
lation of each class conformably to the general dispositions adopted 
by the administration. : 

To the Exposition Contemporaine is to be added a retrospective 
exposition rehearsing the progress accomplished in the different 
branches of production as pertaining to each of the classes. The 
Committee of Admission is now trying to determine whether this 
retrospective exhibit should be isolated for each class, or grouped 
several classes together. The administration ought to provide in 
the centre of the groups a nave arranged with halls corresponding to 
the different epochs where should be arranged the articles necessary 
to exhibit to the public the home life of former times. This arrange- 
ment in separate rooms would be preferable to museums where the 
objects would be exhibited in isolated series. It would give instruc- 
tion at once more practically and more vividly. It appears also that 
this scheme is more favorably considered by the greater part of the 
Committee of Admission. 

In another letter I shall take occasion to speak of the different 
isolated pavilions and the private enterprises which present differ- 
ent attractions. They are very numerous, and the artistic, scientific 
and picturesque schemes are not lacking. To-day | have simply in- 
tended to take a glance at the general aspect of the work now going 
on and to assure you that things are moving satisfactorily. Every- 
body is working with ardor and confidence. 

I cannot finish this letter without speaking of the monument to 
Charles Garnier. American architects already know what French 
art has lost in the person of this great master, this good and excel- 
lent confrere, so sympathetic to every one who approached him. 
The day of his obsequies the Société Centrale took the inititative in 
the matter of a subscription for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of this great artist, and voted three thousand francs as a 
first contribution. A committee was formed on which are to be 
found the names of the leading architects, artists and litterateurs of 
Paris. This committee has just selected its working force in the 
following fashion : — 

Honorary President, M. Georges Leygues, Ministre de l'Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux-Arts; President, M. Alfred Normand, Mem- 
bre de I’Institut, President de la Société Centrale des Architectes 
Frangais; Vice-Presidents, M. Roujon, Director des Beaux-Arts, 
and M. Francisque Sarcey, a man of letters; Secretary, M. Gustave 
Larroumet, Membre de |’Institut, Secretary of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts; Treasurer, M. Bartaumieux, Treasurer of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes Frangais. 

In the first place, the committee interested itself about the site of the 
proposed monument. It was decided with unanimity that it ought 
to be erected on the outside of the Opéra, at the foot of the rotunda 
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of the library, between the two ramps originally intended for the 
entry of the head of the State. While being actually on the outside, 
it will at the same time be within the lines of the Opéra itself, and 
will contribute still further to the embellishment of this magnificent 
work conceived by the grand master in whose honor the monument 
will be erected. The committee also selected the architect who 
should be entrusted with the design of the monument, and named M. 
Pascal, Member of the Institute, who was a friend and co-laborer with 
Garnier. Already, at the first of December, the subscription has 
reached more than 12,500 francs, while from every side money is still 
flowing in, societies of architects and artists adding theirs to individ- 
ual subscriptions, and we shall hope to be able to perpetuate the 
memory of our dear master in a monument worthy of him. 


WIILVITRANE 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


UPPER PART OF THE PALM-GARDEN: “SHERRY’S,” 44TH ST. AND 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR “SHATTUCK PRIZE” FOR ARTISANS’ 
HOMES. [OPEN COMPETITION.] SUBMITTED BY MR. HARTLEY 
DENNET, BOSTON, MASS. 


) HE features of this design, to which attention is .called, are, 
I! large, common, central area, private gardens, “teaming only in 
alley surrounding the lot and in rear of central building. The 
living-rooms are on the gardens, which face the alley. No teaming 
in the interior of the property: the park is kept safe for children 
and quiet for adults. Houses separated by space of 60 feet from 
property-line, assuring these dwellings continual enjoyment of sun 
and air. Stores have been provided, but not so many that the 
dwellings are thrown into the rear. Very liberal floor-space has 
been provided, and these plans are intended for a more prosperous 
class of artisans, although the arrangement of grounds is elastic. 

Substantial but plain two-story brick houses, with dry cellar and 
finished attic, five, six, or seven rooms and bath, small shed for fuel 
and ashes. 

In these studies grates or coal-stoves have been assumed, with 
provision for furnace. The arrangement of buildings is, however, 
favorable for heating from the central building. 

The central building included in these estimates contains laundry, 
assembly-hall, and dwelling for the caretaker. 


ESTIMATED COST. 


House A_ 650 sq. ft. at $2.80...... pabales we has $1,820 (on 50 block houses) 
© * 2.000 cubic ft. at 9 cents........ a as 
Total ground covered : — 
38 small houses, 6 large houses, 6 stores with dwellings over, 
central building........... 


Cost of buildings, at $2.80 sq. ft........ccceeeeeseeeceeveeens coos 


38,056 sq. ft. 
$106,557 


Oe Fe 2O COE OE Bs Thai cn sc icccces es eeescecenstinever 26,136 
“ grading, draining, paving, fencing and machinery, say 10,000 
$142,693 
RENTAL. 

From stores, use of laundry and lodge, say....-......cecceeeees $3,5 
Bix 2-feet houces (im rent) ab BBD... sescccscccesssccscccecs 1,500 
Oh I OE IIs 6550 666 50 550665 os 0 cede e ete ds aces vee cecnes os 9,240 
$14,240 

Equals 10 per cent gross on cost. 
PLANS OF THE SAME, 
UNION LUTHERAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDING, YORK, PA. MR. 
B. F. WILLIS, ARCHITECT, YORK, PA. 


THE materials proposed, which will be most likely adopted, are 
hand-made, common red brick, laid Flemish bond, dark headers, In- 
diana limestone, terra-cotta to match same in color, unfading green 
slate, 6’ x 12” in size. The “head” building will contain on the 
first floor a Sunday-school library-room, pastor’s study, with ceiling, 
9’ 6” in the clear; the second floor of the same contains a large 
meeting-room and smaller anteroom with arched high ceilings, richly 
modelled in hard plaster. Each of the above four rooms has an open 
fireplace. The auditorium portion of the building, also, has arched 
ceilings, enriched with hard-plaster work. The seating capacity of 
auditorium proper and gallery over is 1,040. 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE, POTTSVILLE, PA. MR. JAMES K. 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF THE TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC BUILDING, BOISE, IDAHO. MR. JAMES 
K. TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF THE TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT. 


HOUSE FOR MILTON L. CUSHING, ESQ., FITCHBURG, MASS. MR. 


0. A. THAYER, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


(The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


LONDON STREET FRONTS. 


Tats plate is copied from the British Architect. 
A GROUP OF MONUMENTS. 


CLASSIC REMAINS. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


A CORNER OF THE PALM-GARDEN: “SHERRY’S,” 44TH 8T. AND 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 
ARCHITECTS, WEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


CHISWICK, ENG. 
ARCHITECTS. 


PROPOSED VILLAS, MESSRS. PALGRAVE & CO., 


NO. 46 BALDWIN STREET, BRISTOL, ENG. 
ARCHITECT. 


MR. T. H. YABBICOM, 


NEW PREMISES, EDMUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
NEWTON & CHEATLE, ARCHITECTS. 


MESSRS. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 





A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 


NEw York, N. Y., December 28, 1898. 
To THE Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Would you be willing to give me your opinion in 
your extended experience as to equity in settlement for architectural 
service ? 

Architect received orders for planning a church in 1892 under 
formal agreement of 34 per cent. Plans were completed early in 
1893 and architects notified in April, 1893. Contract placed for 
$24,483.00. 

Architect requested payment in July, 1893 and has since written 
many urgent letters, obtaining, in the course of five and one-half 
years, in four small instalments, about one-fourth of the amount due 
him. Meanwhile the church has been slowly constructing and the 
figure now given of cost is several thousand less than the $24,483 — 
possibly on account of low building rates that have lately prevailed. 
Question: Is architect entitled to commission on contract of 1893 
representing building prices at the time he did the work? Or, be- 
cause he was compelled to go unpaid so long, should his commission 
be reduced by the lower building rates of succeeding years? The 
moral is clearer than the technical status —for architect was to 
have “34 per cent on the cost of building,” —but it was due and 
payable when contract was placed. 

Second: Is architect entitled to interest when he is kept waiting 
five and one-half years after he had completed his work ?— he did not 
superintend. Yours truly, “2. 

[THE answer to this question depends entirely on the wording of the con- 
tract. Where the agreement was to pay the architect 31-2 per cent ‘on 
the cost of the building,’’ this phrase, in the absence of any express or im- 
plied explanation, means the actual cost. If, however, the contract stipu- 
lates further that the architect’s percentage shall be payable when the con- 
tract is signed, this is strong evidence that the ‘*cost’’ intended by the 
parties was the contract-price. On the latter supposition, the architect 
would seem to be entitled to interest on the sum promised him, from the 
time when it was due, that is, the time of the signing of the contract, unless 
he has, by neglecting to give notice that he expected interest, or in some 
other way, waived his claim. If the contract only provided that the archi- 
tect should be paid a percentage on the cost, without specifying the time 
of payment, it seems to us that, as the cost can only be ascertained when 
the building is finished, he is not entitled to interest unless the work has 
been unreasonably delayed, which, considering the way in which churches 
are often built, does not appear to have been the case ; or unless instal- 
ments were agreed to be paid at certain periods, and are in arrears. — Eps. 
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SEARCH FOR THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF ZANTE. —Just now the at- 
tention of Athenians is centred at the Island of Zante, one of the Ionian 
group. Some time ago there was found in the archives of the State 
library in Athens a parchment, dated several hundred years ago, say- 
ing that when Suleiman in 1536 conquered Corfu, the inhabitants of 
Zante, fearing that their island would share a similar fate, buried all 
their treasures and fled, and that the Empress Sophia did the same. 
The place where the Empress’s treasure lay is described as “‘ within the 
fortress under a large red stone near the Temple of St. Luke.” In the 
year 1600 Pope Clement VIII made a search for the treasure, but 
the result is unknown. In 1814 the English attempted to find it, and 
excavations were made, the large stone mentioned in the ancient docu- 
ment found, but then the search was interrupted. Now the document 
is in the hands of an Italian, who, together with some Greeks, is search- 
ing for the treasure. The Greek Government has granted a concession 
for the work, on condition of receiving half of the treasure if it be 
found. A patrol of soldiers guards the place day and night. The ex- 
cavators met with a well, which was easily pumped dry, but instead of 
the large red stone, they found at the bottom of the well two grottos, 
one running north, the other south. The former is said to be very re- 
markable. It has been explored for eighty metres, and runs close be- 
low the Church of St. Laurentia. In it was found a structure of ma- 
sonry, which, when struck, emitted a hollow sound. This has now to 
be opened, and the operation is looked forward to with great interest 
and excitement. — N. Y. Times. 





Tue Growtnu or Lonpon. — Mr. Robert Vigers delivered his Presi- 
dential address at the Surveyors’ Institution, Savoy Street, recently. 
There was a large attendance. Speaking as a surveyor of fifty years’ 
standing, he had, he said, seen the open spaces taken possession of by 
the extra 2,000,000 people who had had to be provided for during that 
time. The population within the administrative County of London had 
risen from 2,363,274 in 1851 to 4,232,118 in 1891, or about fifty-six 
persons to the acre. The number of inhabited houses was 306,064 in 
1851, and 548,315 in 1891. The serious problem was how to provide a 
population increasing at the rate of about 500,000 in ten years with the 
proper means of internal communication. Speaking broadly, the bulk 
of the heavy traffic of London was between the north and south, or the 
termini of the great railways on each side of the river. The lighter 
traffic and the ebb and flow of the pedestrian tide was, on the other 
hand, mainly from east to west. They might wonder what the state of 
things would be in twenty or thirty years’ time, and yet nothing had 
been done to mitigate the growing inconvenience. The widening of 
the footpaths had scarcely been considered. The system of tube rail- 
ways would probably absorb some of the foot traffic, but their carry- 
ing-capacity would soon be reached, and wider roads and pavements 
and new arteries for wheeled traffic would become imperative. What 
had hitherto been done was mere tinkering, and an enormous expendi- 
ture would have to be incurred in further widening streets, like Oxford 
Street, Holborn, the Strand, Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill, which were 
originally laid out for a population one-tenth the present size. The 
value of property had enormously risen in the city, and he had pur- 
chased for £73,000 property for which the grandfather of the vendors 
had given £1,500. — London Times. 





PERPENDICULAR CHARACTERISTICS. — Arches at first enclosing an 
equilateral triangle, afterwards obtusely pointed. Piers generally ob- 
long; longitudinal direction, north and south. Mouldings continued 
from base through arch; capitals with mouldings, large, angular and 
few, with abacus and bell imperfectly defined. Foliage of conventional 
character, shallow, and square in outline. Bases with bead, reversed 
ogee and hollow, polygonal. Windows, when lofty, divided into stories, 
by transoms; the mullions often continued perpendicularly into the 
head. Canopies of ogee character richly crocketed. Doors generally 
with square label over arch, the spandrels filled with ornament. But- 
tresses with fold projection often ending with pinnacles. Flying- 
buttresses pierced with tracery. Walls profusely ornamented with 
panelling. Parapets embattled and panelled. Open-timber roofs of 
moderate pitch, of elaborate construction, often with hammer-beams, 
richly ornamented with moulded timbers, carved figures of angels, and 
with pierced tracery in spandrels. Roofs sometimes of very flat pitch. 
Lofty clerestories. Fonts raised on steps, octagonal in shape, with 
sculptured panels of tracery and figures. Elaborate font covers. 
Mouldings large and coarse, with wide and shallow hollows and hard 
wiry edges, meagre in appearance, and wanting in minute and delicate 
detail; generally arranged in chamfer planes. Early in the style the 
mouldings partake of Decorated character. — The Architect. 





Pires THAT WON’T FREEzE.— The frozen water-pipe is a problem 
that confronts almost everybody where large systems of water-piping 
are in use. A new German invention designed to prevent this provides 
an opportunity for its expansion by cold. Into the iron pipe as far as 
it is above ground there is inserted a second narrower pipe of thin 
sheet tin or lead, which is filled with an elastic substance, such as rub- 
ber, for instance. This insertion remains unaffected by ordinary press- 
ure, but if extreme cold should cause the water to freeze the elastic 
insertion is compressed by so much as the volume of water is increased 
by freezing. In thawing the insertion expands again to its original 
circumference. The tin or lead around the insertion is for the purpose 
of preventing the water from assuming an unpleasant taste or odor. 
Water-pipes provided with such insertion withstood a cold test of 40 
degrees C., while others that were not provided with it burst every time, 


THe Passive or THE PLAIns oF ABRAHAM. — The announcement 
is made that the famous Plains of Abraham, at Quebec, which are 
popularly supposed to be the property of the Dominion Government, 
may before long pass beyond its control and be divided up and sold as 
building-lots. This comes from the fact that the Hétel Dieu nuns, and 
not the Government, are the owners of the property. The Government 
is only the occupant in virtue of a ninety-nine years’ lease, which will 
expire three or four years hence, when the property will revert to the 
nuns, who will probably find it more profitable, as in the case of some 
of the martello-tower fields, which have already fallen back to them, 
to cut it up into building-lots and sell it than to renew the lease en bloc 
for the annual rent of $200 or thereabouts, which they now receive for 
it from the Government. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN FLORENCE.— Great improvements, our Florence 
correspondent says, are being carried out in Florence, and those who 
have not visited the city for ten years would scarcely recognize it again. 
The new service of electric tram-cars has been started, electric-light has 
been laid down in all the principal streets, old streets have been swept 
away, and new and wide ones have taken their place. The site of the 
old Ghetto is now the very centre of the city, with fine shops and build- 
ings on every side. Even old inhabitants can scarcely recognize the 
Florence of a few years ago, so great has been the metamorphosis. 
Archeologists are, of course, crying out loudly against the destruction 
of old buildings, but as far as sanitation is concerned the Florence of 
to-day is doubtless an improvement on old Florence. The authorities 
-” are very careful to preserve all buildings of interest.— London 
ivews. 





Excavations 1s Cuina. — Information received here from the most 
remote corner of Shensi, Northern China, within the sphere, I believe, 
of the important British concession in that region, leaves no room for 
doubting that systematic excavations, conducted on a scientific prin- 
ciple, would yield valuable and important objects of antiquarian in- 
terest. The very primitive and fragmentary attempts in this way 
already made have revealed many pieces of antique bronzes and pot- 
tery, several of which have now arrived in London. Experts who have 
seen them state, I am informed, that they are at least 2,000 years old. 
Reports have also reached certain quarters in London of the discovery 
near Foungsian-Fou of gold objects, supposed to belong to coats of 
mail, and an inlaid casque; all of which news makes it evident that a 
rich harvest for the antiquarian is in store when the time is opportune 
to carry on the work of exploration in those regions. — Birmingham, 
Eng., Post. 


WHITEWASH AND THE CeEnsvus.— In a former article I mentioned 
some curious superstitions which are still to be found among the peo- 
ple, but here is one of the most curious, waich I happened to hear the 
other day: A clergyman was walking through the outskirts of his 
parish one evening when he saw one of his parishioners very busy 
whitewashing his cottage. The parson, pleased at these somewhat 
novel signs of cleanliness, called out, ‘‘ Well, Jones, I see you’re mak- 
ing your house nice and smart.’ With a mysterious air, Jones, who 
had recently taken the cottage, descended from the ladder and slowly 
walked to the hedge which separated the garden from the road. 
“That’s not ’xactly the reason why I’m a-doing of this ’ere job,” he 
whispered, “‘but the last two couples as lived in this ‘ere cottage ’ad 
twins; so I says to my missus, I ’ll tak an’ whitewash the place, so as 
there mayn’t be no infection. Ye see, sir, as ’ow we got ten of ’em 
already.” Whether the whitewashing was effectual or not I have not 
been able to ascertain. —- Cornhill Magazine. 





Tue Cuurcu Or THE Sacre Coeur, Paris.—It is announced that 
the cupola of the Church of the Sacré Coeur at Montmarte, Paris, will 
be completed for the year 1900. Two-thirds of the work is done, and 
the summit of the cupola will be reached in the course of next year. 
The progress seems in reality to be absurdly slow, we presume owing 
to difficulty in collecting funds. After the completion of the dome, 
which will be surmounted by a stone cross, five or six months will be 
spent on the interior decoration; and after the removal of the scaffold- 
ing the church, which is. very dark at present, will receive a flood of 
light from the twenty windows of the dome. There will then remain, 
it is estimated, another three years’ work in the erection of the campa- 
nile on one side, and the sacristy and presbytery on the other; and 
there is also another tower to be built, of specially solid design, to re- 
ceive the great bell called ‘‘ La Savoyarde.’’ The work was com- 
menced in June, 1875, and has cost 24,000,000 francs up to this date ; 
its completion will require another 6,000,000. — The Builder. 





Wuart 1s “Turrty Feer Hicu”’ in Enevanp.— Another decision 
has been given on the important question, What does 30 feet high 
mean, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act? A laborer claimed 
compensation from Mr. Goodall, a builder, for injuries which he suf- 
fered while working at a building in Bermondsey. In the course of the 
evidence, it was ascertained that at the time of the accident the height 
of the building was only 26 feet from the basement level? although it 
was 35 feet from the lowest part of the foundations. Judge Atkinson, 
Q. C., was of opinion that foundations were not to be reckoned. The 
height was to be 30 feet from the level of the basement, and, as the 
building was 4 feet short of that dimension, judgment was given for 
the builder. Mr. Goodall did not seek costs, and generously offered to 
keep the man in his employment. Judge Atkinson took the opportu- 
nity of pointing out the mischief which was caused by inserting an 
appeal clause in the Act, which was alike oppressive to rich and poor. 
In the case just heard the man was five weeks out of work, and if he 
had been successful he could receive no more than half his usual wages 
for three weeks, while for the remaining two he could not be paid. It 
is now becoming evident that the Act is a white elephant for workmen. 





— Invention. 


Ss. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 


— The Architect. 
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GREENHOUSE HEATING. 

Ir was with something akin to surprise 
that in looking over the new catalogues of the 
well-‘known greenhouse architects and engi- 
neers, the Lord & Burnham Co., of Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., the writer’s eye caught 


the statement that in addition to the five | 


“highest awards” this concern received at 
the Chicago World's Fair for ‘“ Conserva- 
tories, Rose-houses, Greenhouses, Iron-framed 
Plant-tables and Ventilating Machinery,” it 
also received the “ highest award for Heating- 
apparatus.” 


After all, as any one knows who is at all | 


conversant with flower-growing, this is not s 


— 


) 
extraordinary, for a successful builder of 
greenhouses must also be able to so warm 
them that plant-life of many kinds can be 
fostered, and this can only be effected through 
the agency of a heating-apparatus which can 
be easily controlled and withal so simple as re- 
gards management and so inexpensive as 
regards first-cost, operation and repairs that 
greenhouse-men can afford to use it. 

Now plants require, first of all, an equable 
temperature without excessive variations, and 
that too is just what man himself needs, and, 
on general principles, one who can equally 
heat a greenhouse with its vast expanse of 
cold-radiating surface may be safely intrusted 
with the complex matter of house-warming, 


and we know several cases where green-| 


house-heaters have been used with the great- 
est success for house-warming. 

Naturally the system used is the hot-water 
system, and we make the following extracts 
from their catalogue : — 

“The Principle of hot-water circulation is 
very simple. The power which produces the 
circulation of water through the apparatus is 
gravity, or the difference in weight of the 
ascending and descending columns of water 
in the perpendicular flow and return pipes. 
Water is at its greatest density at 39 degrees 


Fahr. As the temperature is raised above | 


this point the volume of water increases and 
the density decreases, or, in other words, the 
water becomes lighter. Thus when the ap- 
paratus is filled with water and the fire started, 
the heat coming in contact with the surfaces 
of the heater is absorbed by the water which, 
becoming lighter, is forced upward through 
the heater outlet and flow-pipe to the radiat- 
ing-coils, by the colder heavier water descend- 


ing through the return-pipe. As the water | 
passes through the radiating-pipes, it imparts | 
its heat to the atmosphere until, upon again | 
reaching the heater, it has become cooler and | 
heavier and again takes the place of the) 


heated water, thus forming a continuous cir- 





| culation as long as there is fire in the heater, 


|or a difference in the temperature of the 
| ° . 
| water in the flow and return pipes. 


| “The Principle applied will accommodate 
| itself more fully than any other to the vari- 
ous conditions found in general greenhouse 
heating. By this method houses up to 300 


feet in length are warmed by a heater placed 


at ore end with little or no variation in tem- 
perature between the two ends; or, a range 
of several houses may be warmed by the same 
heater with such variations in temperature in 
the separate houses and compartments as may 


be required to suit the class of plants in each, 


the temperature of each being under inde- 
pendent and complete control. 

“Jts Adaptibility. It is obvious that this 
system is the one best adapted to the heat 
requirements of perfect plant growth. A 
large amount of radiating-surface, moderately 





heated, imparts to the air a mild congenial 





| warmth, free from any impurities and neither 
| drying nor impairing its vitality in the least, 
| thus producing the nearest possible approach 
to the natural atmosphere. 

“In its Management, it requires less atten- 


tion than any other method. When once the 
pipe-coils are properly proportioned to main- 
tain certain temperatures in the different 
houses or compartments the entire apparatus 
is controlled by the draught-regulator on the 
heater. By simply increasing or decreasing 
| the fire by means of its draught-regulator, — 
and a person will quickly become familiar 
with the amount of draught necessary to ob- 
tain the desired results, — the temperature 
may be regulated to suit all conditions of 
weather. It is then automatic in its operation, 
since, should the outside temperature fall or 
the wind rise, a fall of temperature in the 
greenhouse would immediately follow; but 


the increased wind velocity or lower outside 
temperature increases the chimney-draught, 
which in turn quickens the circulation and 





raises the temperature of the water, and addi- 


tional heat is radiated from the coils and no 


change in the temperature of the greenhouse 
takes place. Then again, should the outside 
temperature rise, or the wind die out, a rise 
in the greenhouse temperature would follow, 


which is not desired; the chimney-draught is 
now decreased enough to reduce the circula- 
tion and temperature of the water, less heat 


is radiated from the coils and the temperature 
of the greenhouse is not changed. ‘The fire 
in the heater, after being prepared for the 
night and properly regulated, will run auto- 
matically without attention until morning, or 
from eight to ten hours. In the morning the 
‘fire is shaken down, ashes removed, coal put 





on, and the draught again regulated to meet 
the conditions of a cold, mild, clear or cloudy 
day, as the case may be, and it will require no 
further attention until night. 

“A Perfect Apparatus must include: First, 
an economical, durable heater, simple in man- 
agement, easily cleaned, and capable of main- 
taining a steady temperature for eight or ten 
hours without attention; Second, mains of 
ample size so arranged as to properly distrib- 
ute the heat in the different compartments ; 
Third, radiating-pipes so placed as to main- 
tain an even temperature in all parts of the 
house and to keep up an active circulation 
of the heated air, thus producing a natural 
atmosphere. For private and commercial 
greenhouses the most satisfactory method of 
heating is by an open tank hot-water appara- 
tus. This embodies the requirements neces- 
sary to success to a greater degree than any 
other system, and at the pre-ent low prices of 
materials is comparatively inexpensive. 

“Other Systems have many objectionable 
features. Brick flues and saddle heaters leak 
gas and smoke in the houses and do not dis- 
tribute the heat properly, while the conical 
hot-water heaters are deficient in fire-surface 
and therefore are extravagant in the use of 
fuel. The system of hot water under press- 
ure is well adapted to some special cases but 
cannot be recommended for ordinary purposes. 
That of heating by low-pressure steam is well 
adapted to very large commercial ranges and 
to large conservatories in parks and on pri- 
vate places where a night attendant can be 
kept in charge of the fires, and to turn on 
and shut off steam to the radiating-pipes as the 


changing outside temperature may require.” 


A LASTING PAINT. 


CONSIDERABLE has been written lately 
about an old sign in possession of the West- 
ern Society of Engineers at Chicago. The 
words “ Harper’s Ferry,” painted in black, 
stand out as boldly as when they were first 
formed by the artist’s brush, while the wood 
around the letters, which was painted with 
white paint, has worn away about one-six- 
teenth of an inch. It is asserted by the 
writers that no paint manufactured nowadays 
is equal in durability to that which was ap- 
plied on the old sign. 

Mr. Wm. Hooper, of Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
does not see anything specially remarkable in 
the preservation of the old sign and claims 
that there is just as good a paint made nowa- 
days as then. He adds: “I have seen signs 
that have been painted with black paint di 
rectly on the clapboard of the building. The 

(Centinued on page 3.) 
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AS the Contents are right and the Prices 
are right, we have found that the 


-> EASIEST-SELLING WORK = 


We have ever handled is 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 














Pittsburgh, Fa., Nov. 7, 1898. 


American Architect and Building 
News Company: 

Gentlemen,— We herewith enclose check for $4.00, for 
which please send us Part II of the “ Georgian Period.” 
Our original order was for Part J, which we received, 
and since then have ordered altogether four sets, which 
have been received. When we recetve Part Il, ordered 


to-day, it well complete five sets. 


Very truly yours, 


ALDEN & HARLOW, . 
Architects. 











t Bie SELLING quality of this useful work will enable us to issue in January 


—< PAR'T III, =: 


and though it will contain only the same number of plates as does Part I, these plates will include 
seven more Gelatine Plates than did that one. 


WE RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 


ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued :— 


PART lll [in press. | 


Retail price per single copy ° ° 83.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the p nerve Architect ee howe sions udy onteia vibe al ten Pe — Land II 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 ° ‘ ‘ . . . 4 1.50 


: PARTS I, If and III : x : 
_ [121 plates, 10 x 144 inches.] 


Price per set to non-subscribers to the American Architect . e e ° ° $9.00 
Price per set to subscribers to the American Architect . : e ° ° ° 6.50 


PART IV fin contemplaiion.] 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PORT | AND Guaranteed to be 





CEMENT 


Superior to any 
Imported Cement. 





Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 


HAVEMEYER STREET, SINGER BLDG. 


ST. PAUL. 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG, 


BANK OF COMMERCE. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB. 
N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 


STANDARD OIL BLDG. 











Atlas Cement 
Company,——_ 


143 LIBERTY STREET, 








JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. — 
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lettering was good after the paint on the bal-| Most of the information contained in this} NOTES. 


ance of the building had disappeared, and 
after this the whole building was painted over, 
lettering and all, and the lettering obliterated ; 
yet within ten years afterwards the old black 
lettering appeared again quite freshly to view. 
I suppose the paint for the lettering was made 
of linseed-oil and lamp-black. I believe, how- 
ever, that finely ground graphite mixed with 
pure linseed-oil will last as long, or longer, 
than any other paint ever known of or used. 
I had a large iron casting which laid in my 
mill-yard for over thirty years. It was 
painted with only one coat. ‘The old casting 
was broken up and sold for old iron last 
month, and I noticed that the paint on the 
pieces of casting, even after being broken up, 
looked quite fresh. 

“Tf the surface to be painted is perfectly 
dry when the finely ground graphite is ap- 
plied the paint will prove the most lasting 
paint known, because, if time eliminates all of 
the oil, the graphite seems to adhere to the 
surface painted, just the same as a piece of 
paper or wood will appear after it has been 
rubbed with a lead-pencil or a piece of graph- 
ite. No other pigment known to me will re- 
main on the surface painted after the oil has 
been thoroughly destroyed. With the ex- 
perience I have had with graphite paint, | 
thoroughly believe that if any dry surface be 
covered with graphite paint and left untouched 
for a period of thirty years, — by which time 
the oil will have disappeared,—no doubt a 
letter could be written plainly on the surface 
by using a piece of large wire or nail, after 
smoothing the end of the wire or nail which 
is to be used as a pencil. I have done all 
this and shown it up to others. Writing with 
the piece of wire polishes the graphite, which 
adheres to the surface, showing that itis there 
still.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY City, N. J. 


GOOD AND BAD ROOFING-PLATES. 


Mercuant & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are 
sending their friends a small publication en- 
titled “ How Roofing Tin is made.” This is 
a treatise on tin-plates for roofing purposes, 
and, as the company inform us, is “ published 
in the interest of consumers and for the pro- 





tection of the reputable roofing-plate manu- | 
facturers of the United States.” As is well | 
known, this concern has manufactured and 
sold this product for a great many years. 


| 
booklet is entirely unknown to consumers, | 


Tue mail has brought us this year less than 


and even to dealers generally, and in t00/ the average number of almanacs and calendars 
many cases to architects who specify various | —_ byt still more than we can possibly use — 
brands of tin. It is well worthy of perusal/ and it looks as if this most wasteful of all 


by all who have to use tin-roofing. The pub- 
lishers say: “If property-owners were aware 
of the inferior goods they are using, and the 
immense amount of money lost by using acid 
plates, a change for the better would soon 


take place.” ‘The publishers will be pleased 
to send a copy of this publication to any who 
may wish one. — From “Hardware,” Decem- 


ber 10, 1898. 


REFLECTORS. 





Mx. I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York, 
reports a very gratifying output of his justly 
celebrated reflectors for the past year. Mr. 
Frink has recently gotten out a new catalogue, 
showing a variety of very practical fixtures, 
some of them entirely new. We illustrate a 
couple of them herewith. No. 2779 shows a 





sectional glass reflector, finished with hand- 
some brass corona, suitable for offices, banks, 
corridors, public buildings, ete. No. 2729 is 
a combination cluster sectional glass reflector, 
which makes a very practical combinatlon 
fixture, and is used largely in lighting stores, 
schools, hospitals, depots, waiting-rooms, 
offices, and public buildings generally. 


| forms of advertising were at last losing 


| ground. 
| The most artistic calendar that has come 
| to us is that issued by the Okonite Co., Ltd, 
lof New York City, a very pretty French 
| chromo-lithograph in a gray mat, and the only 
thing about it of an advertising nature is the 
well-known trade-mark of the Okonite Co., 
| Ltd., so disposed upon the mat as to be not 
| only unobtrusive but so as to enhance the 
color-value of the print. 

We have also received the calendars, calen- 
dar pads and diaries sent us by Samuel H. 
French & Co., of Philadelphia, dealers in 
more kinds of building supplies than they 
think it well to advertise with us; by The 
C. T. Nelson Co., of Columbus, O., manufac- 
turers of turned columns, ete.; by The Loril- 
lard Refrigerator Co., of New York; by the 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., of Boston; by the 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of Troy, N. 
Y.; by N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising 
agents of Philadelphia, and others. 

While calendars are useful things to have, 
| in moderation, there are other things which 
can express good -will and being different in 
each case are more useful and so are not 
thrown away because a better one of the same 
class chances to come in later. Not every man- 
ufacturer is so fortunate as the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., of Jersey City, whose yearly 
greeting to us consists in so large an assort- 


ment of pencils as to practically see us through 





|the year, and though we would not like to 
| have the Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. to send us 
|annually a full-size heater as an appendage 
| for our desks, yet it seems as if the calendar 
| might be given a rest — unless it is made up in 
| some unusually attractive and useful form of 


moderate size. 


ForEIGNERS have for some time been in- 
terested observers of the experiments made 
in this country in the fireproofing of buildings 
and have both learned useful lessons from our 
| experiences and show now a willingness not 
only to adopt those of our methods that have 
stood the test of use but also to import those 





fireproofing materials that meet with approval 
in this country. 


| 


While it is gratifying it is not, therefore, at 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, and will permit the admixture of a larger amount of sand or gravel 
with less loss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. It is the finest-ground cement 








made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 

The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Houston, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea-wall 
around Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. It is as follows: Tensile 
strength per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, $18 pounds. 

For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most enduring wearing surface. Most of the prominent Railroad 
Bridges and the large Office Buildings of the country stand upon a foundation of concrete made of ALSEN’S CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 





An Essay on the 


‘‘ Cohesive 
Construction.”’ 


Bry RAFAEL GUASTANYVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Theory and 
History of 
Cohesive Construction, sss 








Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect. 


Price, paper cover - : - - . - - . - 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 








all surprising to know that the contract for | at his late residence, No. 12 East 58th Street, | Tue Boston & Maine Railroad Co. are 
fireproofing a building for the Tramway Power | in the City of New York, in the 69th year of |erecting at Portsmouth, N. H., a building for 
Co., Dublin, lreland, was awarded to The Pitts- | his age. \their Electric-Power Station. The building 
burgh Terra Cotta Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh,| The business of Randolph & Clowes will lis 118 feet wide and 64 feet long, divided 
several months ago. This material, amount- continue under the same management as here- | into two rooms —one for the boilers and the 
ing to about 1,500 tons, was shipped from | tofore. With respect we remain, other for the engines and electric generators. 
their Works No. 3, East Palestine, O., and | Yours truly, 
they also sent men to Dublin to put same in | RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 

| WATERBURY, CONN. | they support steel beams for the purlins, on 
| which is to be placed a concrete roof. The 


THe United Gas Improvement Co., of | contract for the steelwork was given to the 


The side-walls are of brick, the roof construc- 
tion fireprocf; the trusses are of steel, and 





place and have received advice that every- 





thing was all right and the parties were ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with the work. 


Another contract, amounting to about 1,000 
tons, for a Municipal Building, has been re- 
ceived by them from Mexico City, Mexico. 
This job has not yet been started but the tiles 
have been made and are now on the way and 
men will leave in a few days to set this mate- 
rial, which was made at Works No. 2, Port 
Muray, N. J. 





Ir is with regret that we announce the 
death of Edward F. Randolph, which occurred 





on Sunday, December 18, 1898, of pneumonia, 


Gloversville, N. Y., are erecting a new plant,| Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, 
consisting of generator-house and boiler and | Conn. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


engine house. The building is about 50 feet 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


wide and 80 feet long. It will be fireproof 





throughout. ‘The side-walls are of brick, and 
the roof framing of steel, which will support THe greeting sent us by the Apollo Iron 
slate-roof covering. The trusses are clear and Steel Co., in the shape of a large and well- 
span—no interior columns—and rest di-| executed chromo-lithograph, is interesting, be- 
rectly on the side-walls of brick. The steel- cause it shows their new works and model 
work was furnished and erected in place by | village at Vandergrift, Pa. — all the more in- 
the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, | teresting because of our recent publication of 
Conn. the “ Shattuck Prize” drawings. 
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99. 


REGULAR IsSsuE 
IMPERIAL ‘“ 


PRICE, 








RCHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 
a4 ATELIER MASQUERA Y, 
123 EAST 234 STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
wee SIXTH YEAR 


Instruction in Architectural Design 
and Mem@eeeg. 2... ete es 
SPECIAL ATELIER FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
[4 WRENCE 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering. Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. Mining and Meuallurgy. 
Architecture. 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
M4S840HUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 
- BROOKLYN, N. V. 
PRATT INSTITUTE. z 





. 8S. Perry. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


H48vaRp UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

[J NIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHI KOTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Rickpr. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Professor: Charles Babcock. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Az? INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE IND. 

UNIVERSITY. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


PURDUE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
N. M. Isbam. 


WV ITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER: AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


Boston. 


53 STATE STREET) _- - - 
ya OOMIS FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PartapELpuia. 


New York Orricez, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 


N? W COMPLETE : 


THE 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


:: and the :: 


RENAISSANCE, 


ARCHITECTURE OF 


By I. BUFHLMANN. 
Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part Il. The Orders of Columns ( Vignola) 


28 plates with text, $6.50. 


Part li. Pacades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18—the price of the complete work 
if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic | ijlass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 





Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 





61 Washington Square, South. New York, N. Y. 





Dried Linseed Oil « = 





Is permeable to moisture. 


Experiments made by Dr Dudley, chief chemist of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road, have proved this. 
protect iron from rust. 


EDWARD SMITH 


45 Broadway, 


Stands to reason, then, that linseed oil paint cannot 
DURABLE METAL COATING will. 


& CO VARNISH MAKERS and 
*9 COLOR GRINDERS,.... 


NEW YORK. 





MARBLE MOSA ICS. 
ROMAN AND VENETIAN STYLES, 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, etc. Prices very moderate. References: 
Principal Architects and Decorators of New York. 

PELLARIN & CO., 
37 CLINTON PLACE, 
Between Broadway and University Place, New York. 





GS TAMPED STEEL CEILINGS, 
H. 8S. NORTHROP, 
No. 50 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK. 
a See illustrated adv. in first issue each month. 


Free YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


[HE W. S. TYLER WIRE 
WORKS CO. 


CLEVELAND . OHIO. 


Manufacturers of ORNAMENTAL IRON. 


ue ra 
THE-SNEAD.(2-IRON-WORKS 
* LOUISVILLE - Ky. ; 
+ STRUCTURAL - 
tr ORNAMENTAL - 
* IRON -WORK- FoR: BUILDINGS: 
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PUBLISHED AUG UST 20, 
PART IL. 
“GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Containing Eight Gelatine Plates and Forty- 
eight Plates of Measured Drawings 
of Colonial Work. 


PRICE $6.00. 





Subscribers to AMERICAN Arcuitrect who have settled 
for their current subscription can procure this part for $4.00. 








ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1230, NEw YORK. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and literature ~_ to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “¢.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





ITCH SASH LOCKS 
“UP TO DATE” 


CATALOGUE AND WORKING MODEL ON APPLICATION 


THE W& E.T.FITCH CO. 
NEW HAVEN,CO 














THE MODERN SAFETY SASH. 


Slide Easier, 

Revolve Completely and Separately, 
Ventilate to Perfection, 
Simple and Practicable. 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. 5, MAIL CHUTES 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CLINTON 


WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W IF 
LAL Fi 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


KPFPlain, Japanned or Galwanized. 








NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect. 





Erice, $1.25. 


For SALB BY THR AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 








BUILDING 


Foundation : 
Dimension. .. 


Amherst Ohio 
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Berlin “ 
Belleville.... 


Po 


Limestone : 


Sidewalk.... 
Planed. 
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Lee, Mass 
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Pennsylvania, blue.............. 
Vermont, white. . hctestia 
we Roofing (? square). SAPO | 


A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. 


WHICH ARE 


AUTHORIZED. 





Satisfactio mn guaranteed. 
"There's no og it 
Outlasts any Dox 
Well made an ae ae mg. 
Easy to adju 
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siked by architects. 





TOWEL 


SO. MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Red 
Black, Lehigh. 
Genuine Bangor 
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Untading black ‘ 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


MATERIALS 


STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) 
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Tiles, Am.. M. 
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N. Peach Bottom, war. saiadine | 
Fire Clay Roof Tileon cars at fac. 


LUMBER 
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Boards: (Ordinary “dimensions. ) 
Pine, ist quality, clear.......... 


Lathe: 


Shingles: 
Pine, shaved.............. ? M.. 
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New York. Boston. . Chicago. Philadelphia, 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
@ | 5 00 P ton. | 20 @ foot @ 5 
@ : 60 4 “ry | 1000 @ cord Conshocken 
@ | 13S 10 | —S | sa Se 
e 8%; #e@ #9 | G oe 
Bal 2 Be Sone eee 
00 } cub. ft. 
06 | 9@ 10 | Oo. ts "ae {3 
%6@ 10) 89@ ® 45@ 655 8@ 95 
@ 100 %B@ 9 | Not sold. 10@ 115 
@ 130) @ 140 | @ 155 @ 14 
@ @ 20 | @ 12@ 135 
@ 106 @ 10 @ %@ 105 
@ 10 @ 1% | @ 9@ 105 
@ 6 | 8%@ 1850 Se 6% 
4@ 12%; %@ 100 we 40 s6 a 
1 00 | . Richmond = 
i 7@ 150 
10 50 per ton. @ 
—_ cub. ft. erch 450@ 5650 
30@ 500 0@ 1% | 10@ 12 lin.th.10@ 95 
50@ 600 @ H& | 10@ 1% 37@~— «BO 
@ 17%@ 2650 Not sold. 200@ 250 
@ @ 300 350@ 600 200@ 300 
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500@ 600) 550@ 6650 523@ 600 iBe + 
500@ 600; 550@ 650 | 52@ 600 450@ 550 
@ 1000) 1000@ 1100 | 1050@ 1250 1150@ 1300 
42% @ 475 @ + | 450@ 550 400@ 435 
@ @ 530@ 615 450@ 500 
433@ 550) 475@ 590 | 525@ 650 435@ 550 
600@ 850| 600@ 850 | 42% @ 895 650@ 90 
550@ 800, 550@ 800 | 550@ 920 650@ 900 
G G | Salt-glazed tiles @ 2800 
@ G | “oa ae 576@ 625 
800 @ 800 @ | 600 6 50 8600@ 
- ] 
65 00@ 7500} 5500@ 7000 5000@ 6000 | 
5500@ 6000| 4200@ 5000 | 4200@ 5000 | sae os 
1800 @ 2200) 200@ 4000 2000@ 2800 | 27 50@ 3650 
@ 200) 1200@ 1800 Not sold. 1500@ 2150 
eal3}@ 14| 1250@ 1400 1000@ 1200 | 1150@ 138 
20@ 40| 190@ 3500 | 180@ 2500 1400@ 29 00 
@ | 2600@ 4000 3000 @ 3500 3000@ 3800 
@ 3500 @ 5500 200@ 3000 | 1400@ 2500 
@ 2400 @ 3500 Not sold. Not sold. 
| " 
1500 @ 2500 2500@ 37 30 
1400@ 1600| 1400@ 1600 Not sold. 1500@ 21 50 
1200@ 1600| 1200@ 1500 1000@ 1500 1400@ 2000 
sae 2100| 1900 @ 2500 1600 @ 2500 2260@ 3000 
@ 200@ 250 199@ 200 | 27%5@ 300 
@ 200| 18@ 225 Not sold. | 230@ 235 
50@ 600 G Not sold. 
40@ 500 @ 450 200@ 275 | 
150@ 200) 150@ 175 Not sold. 
140@ 160] 30@ 375 460@ 600 30” $35 @ 40 
@ 600 Not sold. {er 8 @ 21 
@ 200@ 325 250@ 290 20” BO 
1800@ w00| 500@ 600 @ 1100@ 14 
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LUXFER PRISMS BRING IN DAYLIGHT. 


BEFORE USING. 


; : 


to 


i “ > 
t aes : — 
Se 8 
Beime & 
‘pees 
7 _ 


AFTER USING. 


The above illustrations show what has been accomplished in the office of the UNION NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO. 


DAYLIGHT is Better and Cheaper than Artificial Light, 66 9 
and can be secured for Dark Basements, Stores, 
Lofts, Offices and Flats by the use of e 


LIGHT YOUR DARK ROOMS WITH SUNLIGHT, and secure better tenants and a higher rent. 


ADDRESS 
% 


OFFICES : 


Ask the AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY about their method of lighting. 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM CO., 


MAIN OFFICES: “ : THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York City, Mohawk Bidg., 160 Fifth Ave. Boston, Equitable Building. Philadelphia, 904 Chestnut Street 
Cleveland, 126 Superior Street. Pittsburgh, 808 Tradesmen’s —y St. Louis, American Central Bidg. 
Baltimore, 120 E. Baltimore St. Cincinnati, 323 Walnut St. New Orleans, Hennan Bidg. Indianapolis, 1005 Stevenson Bik 
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THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


eevee Manufacturers and Designers of ..... 


Qrnamental Iron Work, « Stairs, * Elevator Cars, » Enclosures and Bank Interiors, 

















The “Vulcan” Locks, of all Wrought Metal. 


We have recently received the following unsolicited 
letter from a prominent builder and contractor in New 
York. Believing that the statement of experience it 
contains will be of interest, we reproduce it here. 


An Artistic Brochure on Vulcan Locks, also a Cata- 
logue of 90 pages, wiil be sent on request. 


The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., NEW YORK. 





Lock Set No. 231B. 


Office of A. BEINHAUER, 
124 Maiden Lane. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., NEW YORK, July 11th, 1898, 


9-44-13 Murray Street. 


Gentlemen :—Having lately had occasion to use and apply your “Vulcan Locks” 
in the Anderson Building, 12-14-16 John Street, 1 take pleasure in mentioning the 
fact that in the application of these locks, there is a large saving of labor, as com- 
pared to the ordinary cast-case locks. The difference as I found it, was, that while 
a man put on six to eight of the latter, he could in the same space of time put on 
twelve to fourteen “Vulcan Locks,” thus decreasing the cost of labor to a consider- 
able extent. 


Another feature about these “Vulcan Locks” is, that while they give as good 
service as any cast-case lock of their denomination, they do not require as much 
cutting away of wood in the lock-rail, thereby strengthening the door to an ap- 
preciable extent. 

Wishing you all success with your “Vulcan Locks,” I remain 

Yours truly, 


9218-98-75 (Signed) ALFRED BEINHAUER, 











Cathedral of 


St. Jobn the Divine. 
i = tew Pork, U.P. mK 


es 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 
In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 


hh — 


American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 
U.S.A. 





USE THE NEW MODEL." .*. 
FOLSOMS 


Patent Snow Guards, 


BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 
This is very important. Imitations that strain 
the slates are frequently substituted. 


What do you think of the Shull’s Patent 


Overhead Sash Pulley ? Our catalogue de- 
scribes it. 

FOLSOM SNOW GUARD COMPANY, 
178 Devonshire St. - - BOSTON 


100 Park Place - - NEW YORK. 
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PATENT APRIL 4, 1893. 


WILLIAM R. Pitt ENTRANCE TO OFFICE-BUILDING, CLEVERDON & PUTZEL, 
COMPOSITE [RON WoRrKS, East SEVENTEENTH ST., ARCHITECTS, 
111 FirrH AVENUE, New York. NEw YORK. 


New York. 


THIS IS A VERY STRONG AND DURABLE GATE, MADE OF CHANNEL STEEL THROUGHOUT, AND OF THE BEST 
POSSIBLE WORKMANSHIP. EACH HALF OF THE GATE FOLDS TO ONE SIDE, AND THE LIFTING TRACK FOLDS WITH 
rHE GATE, LEAVING THE PASSAGEWAY CLEAR. ANOTHER ADVANTAGE OF THIS STYLE OF GATE IS THAT IT IS 
LOW PRICED anp ENABLEs us TrO MEET THE MARKET wITH THE VERY BEST QUALITY OF WORK. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PLEASE NOTICE. 


WHILE WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FOLDING GATES, WE ALSO MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF ARTISTIC METAL 
WorK IN IRON, STEEL, BRASS AND BRONZE, SUCH AS RAILINGS, GATES, GRILLES AND BRACKETS; IRON STAIRS, 
BRONZE LAMPS, BRASS OFFICE AND BANK FIXTURES, STEEL GATES, ETC. 


SEND TO US FOR ESTIMATES. 


THE WILLIAM R. PITT COMPOSITE IRON WORKS 


Constable Building, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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“SUNNYSIDE” 


: The Home of Washington Irving :: 


To which a new wing has been 
added recently, from plans by... 


WILLIAM H. MERSEREAU, OF NEW YORK, 


the walls of which are insulated, and the 
floors deadened, with ... .. 


Zabot’'s Insulating and Deadening “Quilt” 


ae 


and the roofs of the new stables have been stained, 
to match the old tiles on the house, with 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. # 





Full information and samples of both materials sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, patter, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS: 


1302 Owings Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Vv. H. Schneider, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Seattle, Wash.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleveland, O., and all other 
central points. 
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possesses these features in a high degree. 


WORKS: PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO. 
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..« WESTINGHOUSE ..}.. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT The essential features of a good engine for electric : 
: 


and POWER ENGINES light and power are economic consumption of 


steam, close regulation and automatic lubrication, to 
ensure smooth and uninterrupted running and long life. The Westinghouse Engine 


Westinghouse Machine Company, Manufacturers. 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Engineers, 


; Offices : 
Boston. New York. Philadelphia. Detroit. Chicago. 


we OO Ce TVVVVEVEVUVEUEB 


The name of WESTING HOUSE is a guaranty. 





PSPUISE 
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Pittsburgh. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 


MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION a 
THE STANDARD FO 





R RUBBER INSULATION. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


@) Wittarp L. Canpes, } Ge 
¢ } MANAGERS. yy 


0. T. Manson, Gen’l Supt. 
¥ H. Durant Cueever, } 





— 1893 — 
WORLD’S FAIR, 
MEDAL FORK RUBBER INSULATION 


THaE ORONITE co., Ltd., 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


H. Hopains, Sec’y. 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











- ESTABLISHED i868 ~ 
= 


SKA HAVES INDIES 


4 
| T1- 8TH AVE. aS nw) 5 NEW YORK. 


WM 


—FIR&—PROOF CONSTRUCTION 








9 AMERICAN Without breaking off 
DIXON 4 GRAPHITE PENCILS every minute...... 


W///) 
If see They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 
Hf} If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
/ 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - - JERSEY CITY, N. J, 


UTCHER’S 520sSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 








FLOORS, iit MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. FYUTCHER POLISH CO., 
Por Sale by Deslere tn Pubetae’ Supplies. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 





HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....ennu, 
and largest Manufacturers of 


CREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





Heliotype Printing (}o., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


© PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH, 
PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 
© | PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 

e | PHOTO-ENGRAVINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 











COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 





FELT ROOFING 


& NEW ENCLAND 
Jaase 





1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Originators of Felt Roof- 
Incorporated ing in New England. 


Capital.” $8000 inventors and only Manu 


facturers of the Celebrate 


ssthISiggs, WORKS, 


LEVI LWILLCUTT.Pres® =“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








Tere eer, 


eae ne 
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DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. _ 
Slate, Copper, Tin and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 

Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron roofs, 
acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of the best con- 
structed and largest buildings in this country. 

Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 





MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - - - 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal 


2. No regrinuding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

5. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 


6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
‘ JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 





? 


Send 





for a = - a =~ ———— > 
pene” SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
















SPRING HINGES 
ARE THE BEST 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mane OF WROUGHT STEEL.BRONZE & BRASS aco” 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 

















~  GHABERSTROHAND SON: 
% INTERIOR DECORATORS ann PAINTERS 


= ae 9 Park St- Cor- Beacon 

Re, Artistic Kelief Boston Mass- 
+49? Processes < 
og “Ss J 


Tapestry-Leather. aN 
Mosaic Effect ey 
4 ) Re . y) 
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ASPHALT roors, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


ee 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


=/N= WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 
SAY, N Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
wh, 7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


MEE MI Designs & Estimates on applica 
Lt tion. Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” ‘‘ Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 
















Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tllustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


ABOUT..... ACETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 
+++» We Manufacture .... 
THE ‘“‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the National Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co., 8*4%0 RaPios, 


Agente Wanted..... 











Welded Chrome Steel and Iron. (5 ply) 
FOR SAFES ano VAULTS 


Positively Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 





in the United States. 
None genuine unless stamped with our Trade Mark. 


Cc. P. HAUGHIAN, President, 
F, E. CANDA, Vice-President. 
C. J. CANDA, Secretary. 
J. G. DUNSCOMB, Treasurer. 


Kent Ave , Keap and Hooper Sts., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


We are the only manufacturers of Chrome Steel 


CHROME STEEL WORKS, 














ASBESTOS ROOFING 


FIREPROOF, 
STRONG, 
LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED, 
ECONOMICAL. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. We havea variety of styles and prices. 
Full particulars at your request. 
H. W. JOHNS M’P’G CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. COLUMBUS. PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH. BOSTON 


| PERGERS METAL 
CEILINGS 


NEW DESIGNS 


In the past year we have brought 
out more than twice as many new 
and artistic designs as have all 
other metal-ceiling manufacturers 
combined. We are the only ones 
prepared to furnish complete Clas- 
sified Designs. Write for details. 














THE BERGER MFG. CO., 
Canton, O. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the bath-room of 
a Philadelphia gentleman. Noise- 
less, Non-slippery, Waterproof, 
Sanitary, Durable. A Perfect 
Floor for Offices, Banking-rooms, 
Court-rooms, School-rooms, Libra- 





ries, Hospital wards, Cafés, Bath- 
rooms, Billiard-rooms, Vestibules, 
Halls, Church Aisles, Piazzas, etc. 


Laid directly on wood, stone, con- 
crete or iron. Call or write 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


25 Park Place ... . New York. 











The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co,, 


211 TREMONT St., Boston, MASs. 


Advance Subscription Rates. 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 

Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 

International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 

= = quarterly a 26.00. 

(Foreign Postage extra.) 

(a7~ Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft or 
post-office order, 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 
New York City ; — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St, 


Chicago and the Central States : — 

A. B. Titecomb, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio and Michigan : — 

C. A. Burrell, 661 Hough Ave., Cleveland, O, 
Agent at Large: — 

F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’’ and “ proposals” 
15 cents per line (8 words to the line], each inser. 
tion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates on ap 
plication. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Bower Trap and Specialty Co., The 
Vontinental Insurance Uv. 
Cudell, F. E. 

Dwight Lumber Co. 
Flexible Door & Shutter Co. 
Frost & Adams Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 

Thorn Oo., J. 8. 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—A draughtsman of experience 
in Venetian Gothic. Apply to “X. Y.,’’ Ameri- 
can Architect. 1202 





WANTED. 
OSITION.— As manager or chief draughtsman 
with a view to partnership, 12 years’ experience, 
thoroughly versed in superintendence of construc- 
tion. Sanitary specialist. Address “ Design,’’ Ameri- 
can Architect. 1202 


LORD cw BURNAEAM CoO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application, for heating and ventilating apparatus erected complete, or 
for material only. Highest awards at the World’s Fair. Send 4 cents postage for catalogue of Patent 
Iron Greenhouse Construction, 


@ \S) w,* 
a 
\ 2 


@® 





en : 


—< NEW SECTIONAL HOT WATER HEATER. 


Specially adapted to large ranges. Will heat up to 16,500 feet of glass, 
Highest economy. Moderate cost. Also Heaters for smaller work. 


Send five cents postage to New York Office for latest catalogue of Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
Estimates furnished for Cypress Greenhouse Material. 


We make special Greenhouse PUTTY, — Price on application. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: roadway and sotn't. General Office and Works, 12VINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. ¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Uo., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES : } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
’ Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 




















WANTED. BUILDING PATENTS. 


OPIES of the American Architect, either Regular 
or Imperial Edition. A premium will be paid for 
copies in good order of the issues. 
January 24, No, 787, 1891. 
March 28, “ 796, “ 
May 2, > Oe, 
June °° oy, * 
October 3, “ 823, “ 
Address American Architect, 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





616,476. CaAR-DooR TRACK.— James G. Lawler, 
St. Charles, Mo. 
616,484. Winpow.— Elmer Myers, Dayton, O. 
616,515. FoLDING STEPS OR STAIRS FOR LIFT- 
a BRIDGES. — Thomas H. Williams, Utica, N. Y. 
616,531. VERTICAL WATER-TUBE BOILER.—Ferd 
G. Gasche, Chicago, 111. 
616,617. SKYLIGHT.— Edgar J. Hulse, Washing- 





on, D.C. 
616,626. Gravity LATCH AND LOcK. — Charles E. 





DISSOLUTION NOTICE. 


fi partnership which has existed for the past 
twenty years between Geo. D, Mason and Zacha- 
riah Rice under the firm name of Mason & Rice, ar- 
chitects, 80 Griswold St., Detroit, has been dissolved 
by mutual consent. The address of Mr. Mason will 
remain as formerly, 80 Griswold St., and that of Mr. 
Rice will be the Palmer Building, 56 Fort St., W., 
after January 15th. 1202 


BUILDING PATENTS. ce gos oe FURNACE, — Jas. Bond, 


Toronto Junction, Can. 
(Printed yp perry of any patents here mentioned | 616,652. Brick.—John F. Booraem, New York, 
together wit 1 detail illustrations, may be obtained | N. Y. 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for| 616,668. SHOWER-BATH APPARATUS. — Albert S. 
ve cents.) Hills, Springfield, Mass. 
616,695. EATHER-STRIP.— Daniel W. Bosley, 











616,446. EAveEs-TROUGH HANGER.— John W. 
Bell, Mercer, Pa. Chicago, Il, 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorE CIrTy. 





PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR. 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


OSCAR LOWINSON, 


Consulting Architectural Engineer 
39 & 41 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


o°W- TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES. 
wiMowaneSs Qucacc | OF AMERICAN ARCRITECTURE. 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 














BUILDING PATENTS. 


616,759. CUNSTRUCTION OF ASPHALT PAVEMENTS, 
—John L. Adams, New York, N. Y 
616,781. GUTYrER FOR GREENHOUSES. — George 


M. Garland, Des Plaines, 1)]. 

616,809. Non-CoNpvucTING PIPE- COVERING. — 
William H. Seltzer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

616,343. WatTeR-CLOSET. — Danie) Hurst, Eccles, 
Eng 

616,844. FURNACE OR HEATER. — Charles D. How- 
ard, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News. ) 


Although a large portion of the buildin, tntelligenn 
orenans by ther Soudan Sovverpentanke the editora 
greatly desire to recewe voluntary information, espe 
sially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Atlanta, Ga.—A velodrome, to cost about $20,000, 
will be erected by J. Prince. 

Boston, Mass.— The Massachusetts Hotel Co. has 
been incorporated to erect and maintain a hotel in 
Boston. George F. Lowell is president and treas- 
urer. 

A movement is on foot towards the establishment 
of a police-station at Grove Hall. The City Gov- 
ernment has requested the Board of Police to fur- 
nish an estimate of cost for the building of amodern 
station-house. 

Plans for a remodelling of the six-story brick 
building Nos. 235-237 Washington St., adjoining 
Williams Ct., are now in the hands of Peabody & 
Stearns. Nothing definite has been decided in the 
matter, however. 

Cambridge, Mass — The Cantabrigia Club contem- 
plate building a new club-house, and Mrs. Wilder 
has been delegated to select a suitable site. 


Carlisie, Pa.—The First Lutheran Church has de- 
cided to erect a new church-building to cost about 
$50,000, Dr. Henry B. Wile, pastor. 

Chicago, U1. — It is stated that J. E. Murphy will 
erect a $20,000 three-story stone apartment-build- 
ing, 40’ x 115’, at Central Park Ave. and Flournoy 
St. Plans by John R. Stone, 140 Dearborn St. 

5. S. Beman, 604 Pullman Building, has prepared 
plans for a $20,000 stone apartment-building, 50’ x 
86’, to be erected by Michael McDermott on Michi- 
gan Ave., near 4ist St. 

Morris & Collins will build two four-story apart- 
ment-houses at 6043 6045 and 6040-6042 Woodlawn 
Ave., at an estimated cost of $40,000. 

T. T. Hanrahan will build a four-story apartment- 
house at 2943-2945 Wabash Ave., at an estimated 
cost of $35,900. 

Des WMoirces, fa. — It is reported that the Still Col- 
lege of Osieopathy will erect a building, at W. 15th 
and Locust Sts., to cost $50,000. 

It is announced that J. 3. Polk, president of the 
Des Moines Street Railway Co., and others, will 
erect an eight-story office-building at 6th and Mul- 
berry Sts., to cost about $250,000. 

Detroit, Mich.— The Continental Match Co. has 
bought the property corner 2d Ave. and the Belt 
Line and will improve the same for their new plant 
to be established here. 

Louis Kamper has prepared plans for a terrace 
of three brick and stone dwells. for Ur. J. B. Ken- 
nedy, to be constructed on Trumbull Ave., near 
Myrtle St.; cost, $12,000. 

UC. H. Colwell will build a four-story brick and 
stone apartment-building on Charlotte Ave., near 
Cass Ave., to cost about $30,000. Norval Wardrop, 
architect. 

E. C. Van Leyen has prepared plans fora f ur- 
story brick and stone apartment-house for Clayton 
A. Grinnell to be erected on the s w corner of High 
ani Clifford Sts.; estimated cost, $20,000. 

Tae proprietor of Wonderland, Mr. Moore, has 
employed Col. J. M. Wood, of Chicago, to rebuild 
his theatre that recently collapsed. 

Easton, Pa.—A memorial gateway at the Porter 
Street entrance to the campus of Lafayette College 
grounds is proposed in honor of Lafayette men who 
took part in the Spanish-American War. Their 
names will be inscribed on one side, and the names 
of those who were in the Civil War on the other 
side. 

Everett, Mass.—The Common Council have passed 
the orier appropriating $12,000 for a new engine- 
house to be built on Hancock St. 














Fall River, Mass. — The New York, New Haven & 


Hartford K. R. is to build a bridge across the Sakon- 
net River, between Tiverton and Portsmouth. The 
bridge will cost $100,000. It is stated that the 
highway bridge will be reconstructed soon after or 
at the time the railroad bridge is built. 


Green Lake, Wis. — Church & Jobson, of Chicago, 
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that will pump water every day in the year. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
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RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 
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MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Kefer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BUSTON. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


have prepared plans for a $12,000 residence to be 
erected here. Bids will be taken about January 
10. 


Greenport, L. I., N. ¥.— The will of the late Wm. 
H. Johnston bequeaths $10,000 for the purpose of 
building a Masonic Temple. 

Groton, Mass.— Prof. Gardener, one of the in- 
stractors at Groton School, has presented the 
school with $75,000, to be used for building a new 
chapel. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Northern Insane Hospital 
Board contemplate erecting a new building to cost 
about $80,000. 

A new church will be erected by the First Baptist 
Society on the site of the present structure, at 
Pennsylvania and New York Sts.; cost, $60,000. 

Kankakee, I11.— Work will begin at once on a re- 
finery for the Indiana Pipe Line and Refining Co., 
to cost about $40,000. CUuflahy Bros., Rookery 
Building, Chicago, are the chief stockholders. 

Madison, Wis. — There is a movement on foot to 
erect a university hospital, to cost $20,000. 

Marshall, Minn. — Report states that Orff & Guil- 
bert, Minneapolis, are preparing plans for rebuild- 
ing the high schoo! on a much larger scale than the 
burned building; cost, $30,000. 

Mt. Vernon, Ia. —The Methodist Episcopal Society 
coutemplates erecting a church to cost $25,000. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—It is ramored that efforts are 
being made to erect seven large piers with immense 
storage warehouses on them at Gowanus Bay. Ac- 
cording to the report itis the plan of those inter- 
ested in the franchise of the New York & South 
Brooklyn Ferry & Steam Navigation Co, to spend 
$22,000,000 in equipping it to compete with the 
Brooklyn Warehouse Co. which now has a practical 
monopoly of the warehouse business from foreign 
countries. 

Reports state that a concert-hall and palm garden 
will be constructed by George Ehret on Broadway, 
near 58th St., at a cost of about $75,000. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—Pians by Wm. Waters, architect, 
have finally been adopted for the city library build- 
ing; cost, $40,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The New York Biscuit Co. have 
purchased a large lot at 12th st. and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, upon which they will erect an im- 
mense factory, 150’ x 350’; also a stable. It is 
understood that plans will be prepared at once and 
estimates asked. 

Contractor Frank S. Riggs is to put up the five- 
story brick library and hall building, 60” x 84’, at 
the corner of 15th and Cherry Sts., for the Young 
Friends’ Association, at a cost of $32,000. 

The er I of the Old North Presbyterian 
Church, at 6th and Green Sts., has decided to sell 
the property and build a new edifice at Broad St. 
and Allegheny Ave. 

Plans for four new apartment-houses are being 

repared by Architects E. P. Brink & Son, one to 

e erected on Chestnut St., near 33d St., one at the 
corner of 17th and Arch Sts., one at 33d and Chest- 
nut Sts., and one at 10th and Clinton Sts. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— The East End Charity Hospital 
contemplates erecting a new building, to cost about 
$50,000. 

Elise Mercur, Times Building. has prepared plans 
for a three-story brick and stone apartment-house 
for Mrs. Frank Sellers, to be 42/ x 71’, steam heat, 
ete.; cost, $30,000. 


Seattle, Wash.— Work is being pushed on the brick 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 
block for J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Ry. It 
will contain twelve stores, and will cost $70,000. 


South Acton, Mass.—The Fitchburg R. R. Co. con- 
template building anew depot. It is to be located 
on School St., some distance easterly from the 
present structure, which has been in use nearly 60 
years, 

St. John, Mich. — The Congregational Society will 
erect a $15,000 church. 

Upton, Mass. — We stated two weeks ago that the 
will of the late E. F. Knowlton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
provided $40,000 for a library for thistcwn. Now, 
the disappointing news comes from the New York 
surrogate’s office, that this munificent bequest was 
abrogated by codicils. 

Washington, Ind.—It is stated that John R. Walsh, 
president Chicago Nationa] Bank, Chicago, 11], 
contemplates erecting a $40,000 hotel on the Indian 
Springs property. 

Waukesha, Wis.— [he Board of Trustees of Carroll 
a is considering the erection of new build- 
ings, for which a fund is now being raised. 


West Chester, Pa.—The Trustees of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church have decided to erect 
a $30,000 edifice at Church and Barnard sts. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Madison, N. Y.— Three-st’y st. wing to dwell.,{ 
x 60/, to be used as servants’ quarters; $30,000; o., 
Fred, A. Bell; a., Carrere & Hastings, 28 E. 41st 
St., New York City. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Detroit, Mich.—Four-st’y bk. apart., 45’ x 80, 
comp. roof, steam; $35,000; a., 8S. C. Falkinburg, 
903 Hammond Building. 

Jane McPartlen, fr. apart., 881-85 Fourteenth 
Ave.; $10,000. 

New York, N. Y.— Henry St., No. 71, six-st’y bk. 
store & flats, 25’ x 87’ 3/’; $25,000; o., James Shay, 75 
Henry St.; a., M. Bernstein, 145 Centre St. 

Elizabeth St., No. 126, six-st’y bk. store & flats, 
26/3/’ x 89/ 4/7 & 86)’; $23,000; o., Edw. R. Poerschke, 
55 St. Mark’s Pl.; a., Kurtzer & Rohl, 7th St. & 3d 
Ave. 

Broome St., Nos. 127-131, six-st’y & base. bk. stores 
& flat, 507 x 60’; $50,000; 0., Jacob Fischel, 197 
Henry St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Third Ave., cor, 8ist St., six-st’y bk. stores & 
flat, 51’ 10’ x 88’; $100,000; o., a. & b., Lorenz F. J. 
Weiber, Jr., 125th St. & Park Ave. 

Nimety-second St., nr. 2d Ave., five-st’y bk. store 
& flat, 20’ x 72’; $20,000; o., F. J. Schnugg, 1 E. 94th 
St.; a., M. Johnson, 468 Ninth St., Brooklyn. 

Ninth St., Nos. 621-629, 4 six-st’y bk. stores & 
flat, 25’ x 78’ 87; $100,000; o., Charles Naarden, 138 
E. 104th St.; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House. 

Third St.., No. 27, six-st’y bk. store & flat, 257 x 
6%; $22,000; o., Hyman & Uppenheim, 103 Fourth 
Ave.; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House, 

Eleventh St., Nos 623-627, 2 six-st’y bk. stores & 
flats, 25’ x 88’ 6”; $50,000; o., Leopold Kaufman, 35 
Nassau St.; a , Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House. 

Eleventh St., Nos, 534-536, six-st’y bk. store & flat, 
40 x 80’; $35,000; o., Hyman & Oppeheim, 103 Fourth 
Ave.; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House. 

Amsterdam Ave., nr. 164th St., 2 five-st’y bk. & at. 
stores & flats, 25’ x 82/ 4/1; $44,000; o., Alphonse 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Apartment: -Houses Continued. ) 
Hogenauer, 348 Willis Ave.; a., Henry Anderson, 
1150 Broadway. 

Third Ave., cor. Wendover Ave., five-st’y bk. flat, 
39/ 5’ x 95’; $10,000; o., Thos. M. Smith, 3403 Third 
Ave.; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House. 

One Hundred and Thirty-sizth St., ur. Willis 
Ave., 4 five-st’y bk. flats, 25/ x 82’; $88,000; o0., Gaines 
& Roberts, 703 E. 135th St.; a., Harry T. Howell, 
748 E. 138th St. 

Second Ave., cor. 127th St., five-st’y & base. bk. 


flat; $25,000; o., Leopold Hellinger; a., N. Langer, | 


276 Madison St. 


Fifth Ave., ur. 115th St., five-st’y bk. & st. aparts. 


& stores, 25’ x 86’; $20,000; 0., William Cumming, 
Jr., and Robert Fergusun, 121 Manhattan Ave; a., 
G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Broome St., No. 9, six st’y & base. bk. & st. flat, 
40’ x 50’; $28,000; o , Schmeidler & Bachrach, 31 
Nassau St.; a., Geo. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston, Mass. — Monroe St., nr. Warren St , Ward 
21, three-st’y bk. school, 76’ x 80/, flat roof, steam; 
$50.000; 0., City of Boston; a., J. Mulcahy; b., John 
McNamara & Son. 

McKeesport, Pa. — Shaw Ave., three-st’y bk. & st. 
achool, 122/ x 135’, slate roof; $80,000; 0., School 
District; a., McCollum & Ely, Washington. 


FACTORIES. 
St. Louis, Mo. — Michigan Ave. and Wyoming St., 
three-st’y bk. brewery, comp. roof; $85,000; 0., 
Union Brewing Co.; a., Fred Rautert, Chicago, I). 


HOTELS. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.— Four-st’y bk. & st. hotel, 135’ 
236’; $100,000; 0., Geo. B. Montgomery; a., Geo. F. 
Newton, Tremont Building, Boston, Mass.; c., Wm, 
Luther & Co., Mooney-Brisbane Building. 


HOUSES. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.— Two-st’y & base. st. & fr. 
dwell., 42’ x 44’, shingle roof, steam; $6,000; o., 
Charles W. Wagner; a., Geo. Scott, 4th & Detroit 
Sts. 

Arverne, L. I., N. ¥.—Storm Ave., cor. Ocean Ave., 
three-st’y fr. dwell.; $20,000; o., Mrs. Mary Abbott 
Post, 1 Enos Pl , Jersey City, N. J.; a., William E. 
Stone, 23 State St., New York City. 

Boston, Mass. — Greenbriar St., nr. Park St., Ward 
20, 2 two-st’y fr. dwells., 28 x 49’, pitch roofs, fur- 
naces; $9,000; o., a. & b., J. E, Wilbur, 299 Norfolk 
St., Dorchester. 

Washington St., nr. Fairbanks St., Ward 25, 2 
two-st’y fr. dwells., 19 x 28/ x 72", pitch roofs, hot 
water; $15,000; o. & b., A. Rissell, on premises; a., 
A. W. Gould. 

Mt. Fern Ave., nr. Washington St., Ward 25, 2 
two-st’y fr. dwells., 27’ x 31’ x 48/, flat roofs, fur- 
naces; $11,000; o., John E. Carlson; a., A. J. O’ Neil; 
b.. H. J. Ecklund, Oak Sq., Brighton. 

Esmond St., No. 29, Ward 20, 24-st’y fr. dwell., 30 
x 44’, pitch roof, hot water; $6,000; 0., Mary A. 
Bateman; a., C, J. Bateman, 7 Exchange P}. 

Hancock St., ur. Winter St., Ward 20, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 23’ x 50’, flat roof, furnace; $5,000; o 
W. A. Whittemore; a. & b., J. A. Cruickshank, 
Carlos St., Dorchester. 

Carlisle St., nr. Centre St., Ward 24, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 93° x 407, pitch roof, stoves; $3,000; 0., Julia 
A. Fish; a. & b., M. J. Fish, on premises. 

Copeland St., Nos. 26-28, Ward 21, 2 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 25 x BB’, flat roofs, furnaces; $11,000; o. & 
b., Charles J. Johnson, 80 Monroe St.; a., J. Ma- 
honey. 

Blue Hill Ave., cor. Savin St., Ward 21, 4 three- 
st’y bk. dwells., 21/ x 23/ x 48’, flat roofs, furnaces; 
$30.000; o., Morris Frye. 129 Hanover St,; a., Chas. 
H. Eastman; b., Thos. Brown. 

Wilmington Ave., cor. Nevada St., Ward 24, ok 
st’y fr. dwell.. 28’ x 32’, pitch roof, furnace; $5. 

o. & a., E. E. Zeigler; b., .. C. Merrill, Wwellenton’ 

8, Walter St., No. 26, "Ward 23, 24 st’y fr. dwell., 
26’ x 38’, pitch roof, furnace; $4 000; 0., Jane H. 
Adamson: a. & b., P. M. Brown, Roslindale. 

Beech St., nr. Westbourne St., Ward 23, 2)-st’y 
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Rachel T. Wills; 
Roslindale. 


F. Crawford, 434 
Fifty-third St. 


dwelis., 20’ x 45/; 
Seventh Ave.; a., 
Avenue C, nr. Be 


J.N, Shannon, 71 


38’ x 60, slate & 
Peter Katus, Jr., 


Clifford St., Nos. 
24-st’y bk. dwell., 


Lafayette Ave., 





fr. dwell., 28’ x 42’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., 


Chas. W. Koehler, 


(Houses Continued. ) 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Twelfth St., ur. 9th Ave., 2 two- 
st’y & base. bk. dwells., 19’ 9’’ x 46’; $11,000; 0., Geo. 


Siatieth St., nr. 


dwells,, 32/ 2/7 x 429 6", shingle roofs; $12,000; o., 


nancher, 323 Rockaway Ave. 

Rutland Road, ur. Bedford Ave, 2 three-st’y & 
base. bk. dwells., 20’ x 45’; $16,000; o., W. V. Don- 
nellon, on premises; a., R. Dixon, 213 Montague St. 

Forty- sixth, Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Sts., 
18 two-st’y & attic fr. dwells., 18’ x 37’, shingle 
roofs; $48,600; o. & b.. W. H. Reynolds, 40 Court 
St.; a., B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. — Leyburn Ave., 2}-st’y bk. dwell., 
Deusen, 715 Union Trust Building. 
o., Jas. Buchanan. 


$7.000; a., Joy & Barcroft, 432 Ferguson Building. 


slate roof, furnace: $5,000; o., Charles Jones; a., 


a., J. H. Morse; b., Wills Bros., 


Seventh St.; a., T. Bennett, 198 


3d Ave., 8 two-st’y & base. bk. | 
$32,000; o., R. P. Buckley, 267 
J. G. Corneal, 5 Willoughby St. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 

El Paso, Tex.— Two-st’y & base. bk. & st. dwell., 
46’ x 64’, shingle roof, hot water; $10,000; o., Miss 
Howard; c., Maydwell & McClintock. 

Flushing, L. I., N. ¥.— 2} st’y fr. dwell.; $9, 0; 
o., Helen Newton; a., Chester Huntington. 

Katonah, N. Y.— 2}-st’y st. dwell., 40’ x 60/; $12.- 
000; o., A. F. Avery; a., Frank E. Waite, Brewster. 

Noroton; Conn. — 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 34’ x 40’; $8,000; 
o., George W. Southwick, 147 Cedar S., New York 





dford Ave., 2 two-st’y & base. bk. 


8 Broadway, Yonkers; a., L. Da- 


comp. roof, = ag a $7,000: 0.. 
1022 Champlain St.; a., A. Van 


167-69, bk. double dwell. ; $5,000; 
38’ x 46, slate roof, hot water; 


two-st’y bk. dwell., 37” x 52%, 





54 Buhl Block. 


City; a., John S. Borgardus, Stamford. 
STABLES. 

Boston. Mass.— Boston St., rear No. 246, Ward 16, 
two-st’y fr. stable, 21’ x 34’, pitch roof, stoves; 
$1,000; o., Dr. McIntire; a. & b., G. G. Williams, 21 
Moseley Ave. 

egret e EOUS. 
ae Mass.— South : nr. Kneeland St., Ward 
, three- st’y bk. fre ight. tow 87! x 417/; $: 20,000; 


‘ , B. & A. R. R.; chief eng., Walter Shepard; not 
et. 





COMPETITIONS. 
OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Mineola, L.I., N. Y.) 
Plans and specifications will be received by the 
Supervisors of the County of Nassau on Janua ry 18 
for the new Court-house and Jail to cost $100,000. 
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PROPOSALS. 


— AGE BATTERIES. F ” v System at the Navy Yard, New York, N. Y., will be 
[are ror OfRee. 208 (At —- eoree, o-} received at the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
U.S. Engineer Office, 166 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. | nenartment, Washington, D. C., until January 14, 


Sealed proposals for furnishing and setting up four ssTT EN XOTT Chi 
storage batteries at Fort Monroe, Va.. will bereceived 1600. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of — 


here until January 24, 1899. THOS. L. CASEY, ee eee Cs 
Major, Engineers 1203 


2 1ER. 
RICK, CEMENT, ETC P |At Duluth, Minn.) 
[At Washington, D. C.) U. 8. Engineer Office, Duluth, Minn, Sealed pro- 
Office of Washington Aqueduct, 2728 Pennsylvania | posals for substructure for north pier Duluth ship 
Ave., Washington, D. C. Sealed proposals for fur- | canal wi'l be received here until February 1, 1899. 
nishing and delivering at shafts of Washington Aque- | CLINTON B. SEARS, Major, Engineers. 1203 
duct tunnel, brick, cemant, and, special castings and _ a 
bolts will be received here until January 26, 1899. 4 
A. M. MILLER, Lieutenant-colonel, paanes a 45D ei Tampa Bay, Fla.) 
| U.S, Engineer Office, St. Augustine, Fla. Sealed 
RY DOCK. proposals for furnishing and delivering at Mullett 
[At Boston, Mass.|' Key and Egmont Key, Tampa Bay, Fla., broken 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of | stone or gravel and random stone wil] be received 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. | here until January 16, 1899. W. H. H. BEN- 
C., until January 31, 1899, for the construction of | YAURD, Lieutenant-colone], Engineers. 1202 
one dry dock of stone or concrete lined with stone. | 


MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. | XTENSION OF TIME 
e | ME. 
1203 | E [At Owatonna, Minn.) 











LECTRIC LIGHT SYSTEM. | The time for receiving bids for the new public 
[At New York, N. Y.] library building has been extended to February 1, 
Sealed proposals for extending the Electric Light 1899, B. E. DARBY, Sec, 1203 









i 
UILDIN 
OUR CATALOGUE 


OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 
ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OF 


BRIDGES Desiguel ont 

BUILDINGS nw shy an 

AND ROOFS _ ficsion 
THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 
G~Ge_EAST BERLIN, CONN. Can) 











A Small Steel Device... 


that sets into the plaster of projecting corners 
and prevents them chipping is the Woods’ Stee] 
Corner (Galvanized). For wood or fireproof con- 
struction. It displaces the old wooden bead and 
adds strength and attractiveness toa corner. It 
produces a neat mitre at wainscoating and can 
readily be papered over. It guides the trowel 
and renders corner-making easy and rapid. 


woops’ 
STEEL 
Corner 


For Plaster Walls 


saves for everybody that uses it, 


and makes a better job. Itis the 
cheapest and most satisfactory 
metal corner in the market. 


Write for printed matter, prices, 
etc., to 


Sole Manufacturers, 


23 S. 17th St. Philadelphia. 











PROPOSALS. 
OURT-HOUSE. 


[At Douglass, Ga.] 
Bids are wanted February 25 for a Court-house. 


JUDGE C. A. WARD, Chmn., Bd. Co. Commrs. 
1204 





| Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
| Washington, D. C., December 20, 1898. Sealed propo- 
| sals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. 
| on the 19th day of January, 1899, and then opened, 
| for the .ow-pressure, return-circulation, steam-heat- 
| ing and ventilating apparatus for the United States 
Post-office building at Pottsvilie, Pa., in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or the office of the Super- 
intendent at Pottsville, Pa. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1202 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1898. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 19th day of January, 1899, and then opened 
for the labor and materials for the low-pressure, 
return-circulation, steam-heating and ventilati: 
apparatus and pipe-covering required for the United 
States Post-office building at Akron, O., in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification. copies of 
which may be had at this office or the office of the 
Superintendent at Akron,O. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1 
— 
[At Washington, D. C.] 
Proposals will be received at the office of Marsh & 
Peter, associate architects, 1503 Pennsylvania Ave., 
until January 21, 1899, for materials for and con- 
struction «f the new building for The Evening Star 
Newspaper Company. 1202 


ORMITORY. 
{At Phoenix, Ariz.) 
Bids are wanted January 25 for a dormitory; also 
water and sewer system, at the U.S. Indian School. 
W. A. JONES, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
1202 


ROKEN STONE, SAND, ETC. 

[At New London, Conn. 

U.S. Engineer Office, New London, Conn. Seale 
proposals for furnishing and delivering at New Lon- 
don, Conn., and Fisher’s Island, N. Y., broken stone, 
sand, lumber, steel beams, angles and bolts, doors 
and frames, hand-railing, speaking-tubes, sewer-pipe 
and manhole covers, will be received here until 
January 23, 1899. SMITH S. LEACH, Maj., 

Engrs. 1202 
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NORTHROPS “craravas.... ... 











Ceiling made up of diaper patterns with large mouldings. 


weeeFIFTY DIFFERENT PATTERNS from which designs appropriate for nearly all rooms may be 
selected. Special patterns made at slight extra charge. Contracts made for work put up complete by 
experienced workmen. Remodelling old ceilings a specialty. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Manufacturer, 
BOSTON OFFICE: 74 Equitable” Building. 40 Cherrv. Street, NEW YORK. 











CLUB-HOUSES. ff peveereeeeren 
iter = DSBS ISI BIGRE | 


The Club-houses already illustrated : : 


in the American Architect have been :— j t j PAG BBA S4 


“COLONIAL CLuUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 





Henry F. Kilburn, Architect. 10 views 


on 4B Granp Rapins GrvepMouvpinc ©. | 




















“PRocess Cun-novse,” New Vork, N.Y. | Hf’ Qa MYRTLE ST,GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. . 
Alfred Zucker, Architect. views ’ 4 3 : : 
rec ucker rchitect Il view THESE MOULDINGS ARE MACHINE CUT NOT PRESSED 4 

“ EXCHANGE CLUB-HOUSE,” Boston, Mass. ' 2 2 rf : 
sall & Dabney, Architects. 12 views ae . AR ES. . 
“CENTURY CLUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 





McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 7 views | S J PA K a | 3 [_ & ( ‘oO 
a . s : 
“COLUMBIAN CLUB-HOUSE,” St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfred F. Rosenheim, Architect. 13 views P R IN TE R Ss 
226 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 8 views 
Book and Miscellaneous Printing. 
“GROLIER CLUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. Illustrated Trade Catalogues. 
Romeyn & Stever, Architects. 5 views Town Histories and Cenealogies. 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing. 








“ MARYLAND CLUB-HOUSE,” Baltimore, Md. 








“UNIVERSITY CLUB-HOUSE,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Eyre, Jr., Architect. 3 views | 





With all the most approved modern machinery and material in each de- 
“ DuQUESNE CLUB-HOUSE,” Pittsburgh, Pa. partment, the excellence of the work, at fair prices, is assured. 
Longfellow, Alden & Harlow, Arcts. 6 views | 


Works on Architecture a specialty. 





| 

| 
“ Art Cius,” Philadelphia, Pa | Information regarding work, in any department, will at all times be cheerfully and -promptly 
4 . , =) = . . Py d 
F. M. Day, Architect. # views | furnished, either personally or by correspondence. 
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Monument of Lysicrates, 
Athens, Greece,| 


Art Building: W. C. Smith, Architect. 
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—- = pote a The “ Six Sentinels,” Temple of the Sun, Baalbec. 





Tennessee Centennial Buildings, Nashville, Tenn. 
Athena: Enid Yandell, Sculptor. 





CLASSIC REMAINS. 
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THE J. L. asthe WORKS, 











J a j 88 Beekman St., 
== NEW YORK, N. 
The Primo 
. NEW Improved 
ri <q gone Vitro- 
| FLOOR FINISH Adamant. 
: PLATE 495 R. 


No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 
Copyrighted, 1897. 


The “HARDEST DRYING” and most “ELASTIC” Floor 
Varnish ever used. 
REGISTERED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 0. 














Che Luxury of Bathing... 


Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 


“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whoee merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 

















is marred by hot water discolored from the 
galvanized-iron kitchen boiler, which rusts 
inside and affords a lodging-place for dirt. 
The smocth tin lining of the 


BROWN BROTHERS’ SEAMLESS 
COPPER HOUSE-RANGE BOI/LER 


never rusts; you can always get 


..Clean Hot Water... 








No Seams, No Rivets, No Leaks. Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Spiral rib guarantees against collapse. 
Boiler booklet for the asking. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 17 - . > - Waterbury, Conn. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


: 40 Frances. :: 








REREEEEOELEEEEESELESELEEEOSS $ HOSES ESESEEHESOS Stessesesen Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER... LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy 13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks with troublesome chain, ball-cock, etc. 
SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY. 
ENDORSED AND SPECIFIED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 


The Kenney Flushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The 
Kenney Co., who guarantee the successful operation of the system. 





Drawing-Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 


PART I OF... “THE GEORGIAN PERIOD,” | 


Containing measured drawings and gelatine prints of 


COLONIAL DETAIL. 





Catalogue ? 


THE KENNEY COMPANY, 72-74 trinity PLACE, NEW yYorK. 
PIP PPPOPVPPPPP IPE ERE POY PE FY PPPPOP FEE PUREE TEP OT TPP RH YO 


Seesenessesxssess 


bi 
* 
* 
: 
i « 
* 
+ 
: 




















56 Plates 10x 141-2 inches. 


The contents of Parr II, taken together with Parr I, already published, constitute an altogether useful and _ interesting 


collection of architectural illustrations of the always-interesting and ever-useful and usable Colonial style. 


PRICES : Part I, $3.00; Part II, $6.00. Both Parts Together, $7.00. 


Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT itself who have settled their subscription for 1898 can obtain Part I for $1.00 and 
Part II for $4.00. 





American Architect and Building News Co. 








apenas 
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Ht EXPANDED METAL 


SYSTEM OF FIRE-PROOFING 


Covers aconstruction of light concrete floors with imbedded 
sheets of heavy metal insuring strength for any requirement. 


he STANDARD METAL LATH i il kets. 
EXPANDED METAL Used ‘we all First-class Architects. — ee 


Write for Illustrated Book containing full information, FREE by mail. 


Northwestern Expanded MetalCo. - Chicago New York Expanded MetalCo. - - New York 
Central Expanded MetalCo. - Pittsburgh Southern Expanded MetalCo.- - Washington 
Eastern Expanded Metal Co. ‘ > eaten 't Expanded Metal Piseprociing Co. Chicago 


Merritt & Company - - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Expanded Metal Con.Co. Pittsburgh | Buffalo Expanded Metal Co. - Buffalo 





Warner Elevators FRENGHT an PAssenae .. 





.... ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, STEAM, HAND. 

Three thousand in daily use all over the United States. Branch offices in 16 cities. Architects 

and builders will find it to their advantage and convenience to write to us for designs, plans and 
estimates. Ask for catalogue No. 3o. 


THE WARNER ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1860. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
















Technical knowledge 
cannot be lost or stolen. It “ 


. ork that is high 
grade and well paid. Success 
uaranteed. Best text books 
ree. Courses in 


ARCHITECTURE 


Bridge, Steam, Electrical or Civil Engineering j 
Mathematics ; Chemistry ; Mining; A itectural 

or Mechanical Drawing ; Surveying; Plumbing; 
Meta! Pattern efting | Prospecting ;Book-keep- 
ing; Shorthand; English Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL [o5n5 


Circular free. State subject you wish to study. 
Estah. 1891. 45,000 students and o——- a 
The ee Corresponde Sehools, w th 

Box 9&6, Seranton, Pa. on 














CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 











Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 








beliotype 


o Lithography 





Color Printing 





Pbhotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Professional 
Ethics. a, 


| The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


| Prepared in Conformity with the 
she | Best Standards of Practice, and 





Recommended to its [embers by 
the Boston — of Architects, 
| was .+-. oe ¢.6 e& ge 6°s 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
-- 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

- 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

+ 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

Secrion 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

¥ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SEcTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

+ 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 





Fire-proof Building, 


BARITAN  sear.ens 


HEARTH TILE. 
MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


FIREPROOFINC. 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 








Henry M. Keasbey, Vice-Prest. Office, 874 Broadway. Rowland P. Keasbey, Sec. and Treas. 





CENTRAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 
un THs wi MHS ET REPROOFING 
874 Broadway, New York. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. 








HENRY M. KEASBEY, President. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


ae s . 
Tile for Fireproofing 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly f ireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


tractors for every 


Manufacturers and Con- 
description of « 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER €0., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
POROUS AND DE arto WASHINGTON, N. J. 
‘see ri E. PALESTINE, 0, 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Office. Townsend Building, New York. 




















” “Ree Bie ¢ 
Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


John A... Roebling’s Sons Co., 


Trenton, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco. 





MINERAL WOOL 0m 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


WESTERN MINERAL WOOL CO,, U.§. MINERAL WOOL C0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. I Cortlandt St., New York. 


THE darian CLAY Pane nt CO. 


DENSE AND .. Contracts taken in any 
POROUS... part of the United 
HOLLOW TIL E. 4 States or Canada... . 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, cor. woo st. and sixth Ave. P/TTSBURGH, PA. 


LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. ‘sy couis: mo. 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
Qos Metal Work in Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-tIron, 
Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 


BENT GL ASS FOR MODERN STORE FRONTS, Ete. 
ORIEL CLASS CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Ws IT. A. BrookseCo. CLEVELAND, 0. 
see hee LIGHTS. 
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Bricks and Cerra-Cotta. 


rRONT BRICKS 
TERRA-COTT 


—== IN OVER TWENTY COLORS. == 
Chimney Flue Liuings, Chimney Tops, Draip 
Pipe, Cement and all Masons’ Materials. 
Send for Catalogues. 


WALDO BROTHERS, 
102 MILK STREET. - - BOSTON 








PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


oo oF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS: 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES : 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | cor. La Salle & Adams Bt, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. 


Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PURE BITUMEN DAMP COURSE 


: Imported from London in :: 


Rolls 24 ft. long by 12, 16, 20, 24 and 32 mn. wide. 


For samples apply to 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


Contractors for Asphalt Work of every description, 


No. 32 Broadway, New York. 








NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. | 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751- -2. 


CRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 

CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
8; Water St., Boston, Mass. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Bostop, Mess. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 


85 Water St., Boston, New York. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


‘160 Fifth Ave., 


1s Water St., Boston. New York. 

















MANUPACTURERS, 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. 


Steam and Water 





Heating Apparatus, 





Factory : 
EsTasuisHep 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Old Colony Building, 


THE 


“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


Will burn Hard or Soft Coal. 


YOU WANT THE BEST. 


WE HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and investigate for 
yeuert. 





GORTON & LIpDaERWooD COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


201 Congress St., 


96 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 





DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch, 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. 





BRICK. —?P M. 
a : Cargo afloat. 


Up River....... 
Haverstraw ae 2d.. 





Baltimore ......... 
Philadelphia 


Moulded : 


Enamelled : a. 


Louisville - 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ke. 


Hydraulic Lime........ .- .--- 
Chicago Lime in bulk. . 
Wisconsin Lime........ .--..-- 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com. y. | 
Rockland, finish......... 


State, Com. cargo rates 


eee eeeeeeee 





Lo Mine... ccoccdcces sescscece 





WHOA 2.00 cc cvvcccccccveesevsce 
Milwaukee ............-.0+0ee. ‘ 


Red Pressed........-.-e+++++++0+5 


Bu 
Moulded Red & Buff........---. 


Enamelled (edge)....--..---+-+++ 
Enamelled (edge and end)....... 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. (® cask.) 
Rosendale Cement .....-----++++- 


Portland, Eng. (Gibbs)... ... +++. 


(K. B. & S.).. 

sal « (Black Cross)..... 

™ a4 aa. kéoseee 

“ “ (White’s).. 

“ French Katesenh cevcccece 

“ Ger. (Alsen)......---- 

se “ =©(Fewer).......---- 

* * (Vorwohler)...... 

” “ (Lagerdofer...... 

- “  (Dyeckerhoff). ... 

vt “ (Hanover) .. 

“ “ S§$tettin, (Anchor 
PROGR 2... ccc cccccccccsccccccces | 
Keene’s Coarse .....--.----005 - 

¥ superfine......-...-+.+-- 
Lime 
ty GEIL. acn'napseeesecoegeas 


Kelley Island Lime, finish .. ai 


State, finishing......... Se atlas re 
gia 8 (caleined)....... 





New York. Boston. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 





“BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


Chicago. Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


375@ 400 ~ a Loo 
sewer ° 
575 @ 5874| Tomneatio Dom. | hollow, add 1.25 In Yard. 
Domestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk. | 8q. Hard 800 @ 900 
5374 @ 6 00 1800 @ 2500 125 00 @ 145 00 700 
5374@ 6550) philadelphia Enam. Domes Salmon @ 5 60 
550@ 5 874| gson@ 4000} | 7000@ 8500 5 50 
G 1000 @ 1100 Select Red Sand- ight Stretchers 
° 200 si. Lat is Hye d’le | Medi Spat, fh 
I Phila. mould t. Lou’ c um = 
@ 1200 -27 @ 1200 
f @ 1200 Hes Oe Collinsville, do Red “ 
ie, | cce-ccecee 22 00 @ 120 
Eneposted | Bindiay, do 22.00 | Dark “ 
8700@ 4100 | rnam. (edge) Chicago, do @ 1200 
1900 @ 210 | 105 00 @ 12000 assorted shades Pressed 
1750@ 1850) « (edge & end.) 1600 @ 2000 @ 1700 
120 00 @ 135 00 icago, do Paving 
Domestic. Brown. .24 00 1100@ 130 
@ 2900) gnam. (edge) Chicago, do Red | Second “ @ 12 « 
@ 270 | 9000 @ 100 00 Roman. .24 00 Third “ @ 1000 
4500 @ 7000| « (edge & end.) Chicago, do Br’n 
110 00 @ 115 00 Roman ..27 00 
85 00 @ 100 00 Bushnell Buff Dom @ 65 
eS Tl) ee CTT: 2b { @ & 
6@ 75| 500@ 100 Not sold. 130@ 150 
@ 7% @ 100 S.H.Fs’120@ 150 
Not sold. @ 75 @ 100 @ 
22@ 250 250@ 260 28@ 315 
250@ 300 250@ 260 230@ 260 
223@ 250 « 250@ 260 28@ 315 
250@ 250| 220@ 250 250@ 260 27% @ 285 
265@ 300 G 250@ 260 Belg’n 210@ 240 
360@ 375 @ 500 375@ 425 Hemmoor 
.| 2909@ 325! 27% @ 300 29@ 320 250@ 275 
225@ 240| B’ks, Shoobridge @ 275@ 285 
250@ 29 & © @ Josson 
@ English "2 30 260@ 290 260@ 275 
-| 27%@ 300 275 @ 300 310@ 330 300@ 325 
2500@ 300 275@ 290 275@ 285 
) 233@ 245 @ 28 @ 300 B. Egl.250@ 275 
27%5@ 300 350@ 400 27%5@ 325 300@ 350 
.| 4£3@ 4% @ 70 600@ 700 650@ 700 
a @ 650| 800@ 900 900@ 1000 800@ 900 
| @ 40 Not sold White 7? bush 
| @ 14% @ 5@ 30 
Bax John 45@ hal Mash 
. @ 45 @ 123@ 1650 
@ 80 G@ 90 Not sold. 10@ 100 
} G 90 @ 95 Not so 
@ @ 1 00 bulk, 75¢ 
G¢ 6 Not sold. ot Not sold 
| G 75 Not sold. Not sold Not sold. 
13@ 140 18% @ 200 165@ 175 150@ 225 
@ 16 @ 22 17%@ 190 17%5@ 250 
“4e@ 16 S6e@ 32 126 20 
we 2 Se 8 noe 2B 80 
106 1%; 100 1% 10000 1% 











